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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Zoe: the History of Two Lives.’ By Geraldine 
Ensor Jewsbury. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


In another page of this sheet we have said a 
few words upon the class of religious novels 
which superabound at the present time; but 
have here to offer a few remarks upon a single 
production of a different tendency, namely, an 
irreligious or infidel Novel, of which direct kind 
we have fewer issues from the press. 
work of woman’s brain and hand; and an ex- 
traordinary work it is! 
almost amounting to genius; for passages of 
burning passion and vivid description; for un- 
restrained freedom of thought and reckless bold- 
ness of expression; we are not aware of any 
publication of a similar character in the Eng- 
lish language. It is hardly possible to believe 
it written by a female; but the name on the 
title- page is well known to belong to the lite- 
rary circles of Manchester, and to be borne by 
an individual there, the younger sister of the 
late lamented Mrs. Fletcher, whose early per- 
formances and too early death made a strong 
and melancholy impression on the public mind. 
We must believe, therefore, that Zoe is by 
Miss Geraldine Ensor Jewsbury, a lady between 
the experienced years of thirty and forty, whom 
we have actually seen ‘in social existence. Of 
the construction of the story, the incoherency 
of the finish with the beginning—that is, of the 
third volume with the first two—and the wretched 
and abortive effect thereby produced on the 
general design, we need say little. It appears 
as if the last volume (still very clever in parts) 
had been added to defeat what had gone be- 
fore ; and was made up of unconnected matter, 
though of similar nature. An introduction of 
Count Mirabeau, wildly yet strikingly and ori- 
ginally sketched, utterly destroys the interest 
which has been wrought up for the heroine; 
whilst it may, perhaps, agree with the psy- 
chological doctrines of the author, and not be 
unnatural. For Zoe is drawn as an innate 
coquette—her middle life is only hallowed and 
steadied by an unhallowed love; and it is pos- 
sible that, the impression weakened, she might 
again fall within the same relations with ano- 
ther man. 

But the same defence cannot be set up for 
the part of O'Brian. One so irredeemably 
base, unprincipled, and unfeeling, never could 
settle into a good and deserving husband. 

And this brings us to the moral of the tale; 
or rather to the conclusion to which every por- 
tion of it clearly points, and which has caused 
us to designate it as infidel, and very extra- 
ordinary for a female to publish. 

Besides Zoe, the wife of a wealthy Roman 
Catholic gentleman, named Gifford (in com- 
pliment, it may be, to the Standard newspaper), 


It is the | 


For a species of talent | 


| Jewsbury makes them infamous hypocrites, both | handbills. I contrived, by a lucky accident, 


adhering to their separate creeds merely from | to scrape acquaintance with one of the ac- 
the accidents of birth and education; both | tresses, a pretty creature, and a great favourite 
(within the holy of holies) seeing the falla-| with the manager; she spoke a good word for 
cies imposed on mankind; both disbelieving | me, and I made my début as a silent page; but 
the doctrines they are bound to teach; and | I had talents, and was soon promoted to talking 
both ultra in their bigoted professions against | parts. I was a great favourite with the women 
every other faith. The only difference is, that of our company, and I enjoyed the way of life 
the warmer temperament and greater consci- | amazingly. ‘True, we were rogues and vaga- 
entiousness of Everhard induce him, on a dé- | bonds in the eyes of respectable people; but 
nouement with Zoe, to abjure his church; whereas | really I don’t think we were much worse than 
the smoother O’Brian goes on to the end, ! our neighbours, and we thought no small things 
through sordid marriage and the sacrifice of | of ourselves, I can assure you. As drinking 








there are two prominent male characters—¥a- | 


ther Everhard, a rigidly educated, most zealous, 
and eminently distinguished Romish priest; 
and the Rev. Horace O’ Brian, a scion of an 


the woman he really loves, to prosperous pre- 
ferment and a third union with a rich and 
brilliant widow, as nobly allied as himself. The 


palpable and only inference from the whole | 


conduct of this representation is, that both the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant religions are 
fallacious farces, solemnly played for the bene- 
fit of unbelieving and sordid pantomimists. 
And this is the essential spirit of the book; 
for even where the Christian principles are de- 
scribed as more pure, they do little else than 
produce weak devoteeism, and never strengthen 
or uphold the minds or influence the actions 
of their possessors. Clotilde the nun, from 
O’Brian’s desertion, is an example of the first, 
and Everhard’s brother, and Zoe herself, of the 
last. 

But we must further touch on another of the 
remarkable aspects of this publication, as com- 
ing from a female—it is the marvellous paint- 
ing of amative feelings, not only in the writer’s 
own, but in the other sex. Since the bath- 
scene in the Monk, we have read nothing like 
the fire-scene in Zoe! The tumultuous fierce- 
ness of excited passions, the troubled emotions 
of desire and pangs of despair, the exhaustion 
of the conflict—in short, the all which we can- 
not repeat in this journal—are of masterly as 
well as mistressly potency, enough to set all the 
mills of Manchester, and the mill-owners too, 
in a blaze. The Anti-Corn-Law League is not 
adequate to produce such a combustion. After 
this the Cotton Metropolis can only be insured 
as doubly hazardous. 

And now we are fairly puzzled. After hav- 
ing thus truly stated the singular, and we must 
add revolting, nature of this work, ought we, as 
an act of justice to the author, to exhibit her 
qualities as extremely able in composition, style, 
and portraiture, in counterbalance to our heavy 
censures? Were it ‘ he,’ instead of ‘ she,’ we 


| would not; but we cannot resist the appeal of 
the petticoat, however strangely worn, nor of | 


the stocking, however irreverently and stainedly 
blue. A young scamp (afterwards a prodigious 


ornament and minister of the church and court | 


of Rome) from the country, who makes an ac- 


quaintance with the stage in London, is thus | 


noticed : 


“ The third night after I was in London I! 
‘went to Drury Lane theatre. I had never seen | 


a play; it was enchantment; I doubted whe- 


| ther such delight could be intended for mor- 
Irish noble family, bred tothe Protestant church, | 


tals. I went again and again. By day I 


| was not one of my faults, | managed to keep 
my chin above water, and to live very gaily for 
\s couple of months. I was better worth then 
than I am now, though nobody, perhaps, will 
believe it. After all, I have only left one stage 
to come on another; for what is saying mass, 
I should like to know, but acting a solemn 
charade? And in the sermons, which are a 
sort of programme, is it not asserted that the 
whole affair will finally be wound up by a mag- 
nificent tableau of a ‘ last judgment,’ a grand 
display of ‘ lakes of fire,’ ‘ devils,’ ‘ ministers 
of deathless wrath,’ who will sweep away some 
into everlasting destruction ; whilst a fair city 
of gold and precious stones, full of light, mu- 
sic, and rejoicing, will appear for the reception 
of the rest? I would not wish for a more 
theatrical dénouement. To all this is to be 
added, the terrible excitement for those blessed 
ones of seeing ‘the smoke of the burning rising 
up for ever and ever.’ I hardly know which 
fate would make one shudder the most, if one 
believed it.’ 

We beg it to be held in mind that we are 
quoting instances of literary talent, not of prin- 
ciple. Other instances of the contempt with 
which religion is treated occurs in the following 
extract, written by a Miss: 

“There is in acute bodily pain something 
that rouses all one’s energies to grapple with 
it; there is no instance on record of a person 
committing suicide either in a paroxysm of 
bodily suffering, or to escape the most severe 
surgical operation. Zoe was half bewildered 
at the fierce reality of pain. ‘ What, is all this 
horror of horrors a law of nature that cannot 
be altered!’ she exclaimed, between gasps of 
prayers for mercy, which she felt was mockery. 
It was not till after her child was born, and 
she lay feeble and helpless, that she had leisure 
to meditate on the strange capability of endur- 
ing for hours, suffering which once she would 
have imagined must quickly end in death. 
Zoe wept in utter weakness, not for herself, 
but at the thought of all the suffering and 
agony so many millions of women had borne 
| before her. Her eyes seemed suddenly opened 
to all the misery there was in the world; she 
| realised with a terrible and morbid vividness 
the varied forms of human suffering ; poor girl! 
the very hospitals and operation-rooms seemed 
| to open before her eyes, and disclose their se- 
|crets. Hitherto she had never thought about 
!evil,— she had not wondered at it; now, 








holder of an English rectory, and a furious haunted the private door of a small theatre! it rose before her in all its awful mystery. 
anti-Catholic preacher, tract-deliverer, and pro- | near my lodging, thinking it would be blessed| She brought to her recollection all she had 
ian taught, all she had read of the well- 


selytiser. 


In delineating these lights and or- | to be even a candle-snuffer, and looking with 


naments of the rival religions, Miss Geraldine | respect on the little boys who distributed the 


compacted plausible theories by which men, 
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living at ease, and in health, have compla-! But “women gifted like Zoe often present 
cently endeavoured to reconcile and account | instances of aberration from the standard of 
for every thing. She turned for comfort to female rectitude. It is not that high talents 
the religion she had been taught; but it seemed | are in their own nature inimical to the delicate 
cold and forced, and to have no tangible mean- | and refined virtues, but they require, in propor- 
ing. The prayers and praises that were pre- | tion, a stronger and wiser guidance than they 
scribed by all forms of religion, seemed to her | often get. The motives that influence the ge- 
only the aspirations of crushed slaves under nerality of women do not touch women of high 
the hand that lay heavy upon them. Wherever | powers; they do not feel the obligations of; 
she turned for refuge, she beheld only dimness | those small moralities, the fear of * being sin- 
of anguish; and driven into darkness, she ex- | gular,’ of rendering themselves the subject of 
claimed in the frenzy of her soul, ‘ Where is |‘ remark,’ which wholesomely qualify the love 
the All-powerful, the All-merciful, in whom we | of admiration and display in the generality of | 
are taught to believe?” When she recollected | female breasts. ‘They have more energy of | 
that even according to the Christian faith, all | character than is absorbed by the routine of | 
the complicated miseries of this life, to the | duties women are generally called on to per- | 
greater number, are but the ‘ beginning of sor- | form, and they have no channel in which their | 
rows,’ to be carried to a horrible perfection | superfluous activity can be expended. Women 
through all eternity after death,—the calm, |seldom have their powers equalised and ba- 
apathetic belief of Miss Rodney, and the placid | lanced by a thorough education, so it is not! 
acquiescence in this tremendous doctrine by | wonderful that one gifted with more strongly | 
the gentle, unruffled Clotilde, roused her hatred | marked strength of character than the gene- | 





and disbelief in all religion almost to insanity. 
She wondered how the purblind old confessor, 
believing all this as he professed to do, could 
rest contented in the midst of a world devoted 


to such horrible torment, thinking he had done | 


his part towards saving it, by his mumbled 
prayers, his days of abstinence, and his droning 
sermon once a week; sie was astonished that 
all living creatures did not realise their condi- 
tion as she did. But as her strength increased, 
this morbid exaltation passed away. * * *# 

“Gifford (the excellent and good man, her 
husband), anxious to have further advice, and 
also, ifthe truth must be told, rather weary of 
the monotony of his matrimonial life, determined 
to leave the castle, and reside for some time 
first at Bath, and afterwards in London. The 
arrangements were speedily made.” 

The writer’s philosophical ideas are indicated 
in the subjoined : 

“There are times when the heart is opened 
in written confession as it never is, never could 
be, to the dearest or most sympathising friend. 
Itis not sympathy that we require at such times, 
it is to learn that which is lying hid in our own 
heart. The thoughts that oppress us have not 
yet taken a shape, but they are come too near 
the surface to be longer suppressed. * * # 

“‘What a poor thing all the happiness of this 
world is! We often feel disposed to envy a 
man for being happy, though at the same time 
we should for ourselves utterly despise the thing 
that renders him so, My brother is going to 
be married; he seems overflowing with gentle 
pleasure and egotism: ever good-natured, he 
shews his disposition to make every one else 
who comes across his path a sharer in his hap- 
piness, that he may see nothing out of keep- 
ing: but he can enter into no feeling uncon- 
nected with himself, he can see nothing but 
himself and the fair creature he has chosen for 
his bride. Has heaven bestowed everlasting 
souls on men, and sent them upon earth for no 
better purpose than to marry and be given in 
marriage? Is the circle of man’saims and du- 


rality should have somewhat of the eccentric | 
and irregular in her actions. Her strength | 
resembles the undirected activity of a child—_| 
much promised, and nothing accomplished with | 
it. Besides, women cannot, like men, correct | 
their false and crude notions by intercourse | 
with the actual world; from their natural po- | 
sition, they are prevented taking a broad | 
view of things as they really exist. When a/ 
woman steps beyond her own domestic circle, 
into whatever scene she goes, she is the subject | 


ous confidential affairs. He was as great an 
athé as ever; but instead of ridiculing the 
church and her doctrines as formerly, he now 
spoke of sacred matters with the most scrupu- 
lous and decorous consideration; in fact, he 
felt it incumbent upon him to treat with respect 
a church which had behaved so exceedingly 
well towards him. He contrived to enjoy al- 
most unrestrained license of conduct; so that 
the fierce and terribly sincere invectives which 
formerly used to break from him were not now 
needed as a relief to the unbearable constraint 
of his profession. He never disguised from 
himself that he was a hypocrite and a profligate, 
but he did not consider it necessary to take the 
whole world into his confidence. His self- 
complacency was not in the least ruffled by 
the consciousness that he was a hireling, body 
and soul; on the contrary, he felt a real satis- 
faction in forcing those who he knew saw into 
into his real character, to treat with him as an 
honest man. He never attempted to put a 
varnish of integrity on his own conscience, for 
a villanous sort of sincerity lurked there in 
spite of all his sins; but he would tolerate no- 
thing short of the most immaculate reputation 
from the world, There was a tacit conviction 
on the mind of every body who knew him, and 
nobody could say they were exactly imposed 
upon, yet no one spoke ill of him; his great 
ability was a safe common ground on which all 
his debateable qualities were merged. After 
all, when a man is endowed with real strength 


of a social fiction: she is treated asa visitor, | of character, when he is able and decided in all 
not as an inhabitant; therefore what a woman | he undertakes, has an object and pursues it (no 
calls a ‘ knowledge of the world’ is only a fresh matter whether the object be good or bad), he 
| Source of bewilderment, which, besides being | is to be recognised as a man of character, and 
in the highest degree undesirable, is confined | he is one who has the stuff of virtue in him, 
| to a coarse exaggeration of scenes, which un- | though it may be shewn in a perverse sort of 
| doubtedly do take place, but which lose their} fashion. Strength is the main element of vir- 
truth by being detached from the course of na-| tue. The very wickedness of a steady-pur- 
tural circumstances under which they occur. | posed, strong-minded man is worth more than 
Women of the class we are describing have! the virtuous tendencies of a weak one, that 
often a morbid curiosity for this kind of en-{ never grow to be actions, but are mere feeble 
lightenment ; but it leads them no nearer to| indications; they have no principle within them, 
their object, viz. something to fill the void in| and the merest accident may convert them into 
their hearts and intellects. Who are the only | active vices, Weakness is the only state for 
class of women who know the world best, who | which there is no hone, either for this world 
see it and mix with it in all its hard and ap- | or the world to come.”’ 
palling realities? * ® ° 

‘Our mostindifferent actions have the impress 
of individuality ; we may convey an impression | 
not to be effaced for years, by an unconsidered 
word, a gesture, nay, by our very silence; and| dary of Salisbury. 12mo, pp. 229. London, 
we, all the time, unconscious of having done or, 1844. Seeley and Burnside. 
said any thing at all: it is never by our de-| WE offer another gem to the bright coronet 
liberate actions that we persuade others to of female poetic genius, by which the present 
estimate us, * * ,age is so much adorned, The youthful au- 
She 








Lethé, and other Poems. By Sophia Woodrooffe ; 
posthumously edited by G. S. Faber, B.D., 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Preben- 


“¢ Nothing but Frenchwomen,’ as a friend of | thoress of the poems is, alas, no more. 
ours once said, ‘can analyse their feelings at was taken too soon from the love and admira- 


, 99 


the time they are passing. | tion of her friends, but not before she had had 
We cannot (as we have already said) meddle | time to erect a monument of genius which bids 

with the fire-escape love-businsss ; and will! fair to place her name by the side of Hemans 

therefore only add to these miscellaneous sam- and Landon. 

ples a personal sketch. Addison has observed, that the:reader of any 
“ John Paul Gregory Marston had prospered work of merit is usually anxious to learn all 

in the world since last we met with him. He the particulars of the author’s life. In a preface 





ties comprised in living in a country m . 
and doing the duties of hopitality to neigh- 
hours as full of conventionalities as themselves? 
to hunt, to fish, to preserve game, to legislate 
on turnpike roads, to send poor vagabonds to 
the stocks,—and after a life of sensual triviali- 
ties, to die, and lie under a painted monument ? 
Is it the highest duty of which a woman is ca- 
pable to see that her house is well swept, her 
dinners well ordered, her servants well trained, 


had b e rich by the death of various rela- | written by the editor, whose name alone must 
tives, he had risen in the church, and con- | invite public attention and ensure a favourable 
trived to make himself much more comfortable | reception to these beautiful productions, a slight 
in it than.ever he had expected. His talents for | sketch is given of the life of this young lady, 
business, his love of bustle and excitement, his ; who; though called away at the early age of 
genius for managing his own intrigues and | twenty-two, had for some years been the literary 
those of other people, had recommended him to , correspondent of her grand-uncle, the Master 
the attention of the higher powers. ‘Though | of Sherburn. Thus prematurely removed, it 
English, he liked neither the country nor the | follows of course that she wrote all the poems 
customs; Italy was his delight. He had suf-| in what may be called extreme youth; one of 





and her children kept beautifully dressed? and | ficient credit to get himself appointed one * them, indeed, which we shall notice more par- 


yet, is not this the sum of what the majority con- | the resident bishops in Rome; and he was 
sider life was given them to accomplish? * * | often employed on secret missions and in vari- | 


ticularly hereafter, in absolute childhood. 
Perhaps the most singular peculiarity of these 
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poems, viewed under the aspect of their early 
production, is their entire freedom from pue- 
rility. The common error of very youthful au- 
thors, whether male or female, is an ambitious 
attempt at what they deem fine writing ; and this. 
as the case may be, is usually either mawkish 
or inflated. As years advance, the error is cor- 
rected; and the more matured constructor of 
either prose or verse will smile over effusions 
which were once secretly deemed of the first 
order. But nothing of this school-boyish or 
school-girlish error appears in the poems now 
before us; and we really think, that even a 
practised writer of forty would find it no easy 
matter either to improve a line, or to new- | 
model a sentence for the better. Nor does this | 
remark apply only to the principal poem Letké, | 
written at nineteen; it applies also even to the | 
dramatic poem of Jrené, composed at the extra- 
ordinary age of thirteen. Mere freedom from 
error of this description, however, though the 
remarkable peculiarity of so young a writer, 
is not alone sufficient to constitute a poet. 
Much more than this negative excellence is 
requisite; and that very “much more” is pos- 
sessed by Miss Woodrooffe. She strikes us as 
being a perfect mistress of rhythm; and her 
poetical conceptions are awful or tender, beau- | 
tifully descriptive or fearfully sublime, pre- 
cisely as her subject calls them forth. 

Such are the general characteristics of these 
fine poems; but our limits call us to hasten to 
particulars. | 

The principal poem, no doubt, is Leth2, which 
extends to the length of 126 stanzas. The con- 
sort of a young Athenian, living in a beautiful | 
retirement, beautifully described, is carried off | 
by an ambuscade of Persians shortly before the | 
battle of Marathon. In his affliction, he vainly | 
tries, in the schools of the philosophers, all 
those sources of consolation which were open to 
the heathen world. The cup of Lethe, pre- 
sented to him by a shadowy phantom, though 
it produces forgetfulness, leaves him otherwise 
so miserable that he begs to have his memory 
restored. The boon is granted; and, after va- 
rious ramblings to various countries and places 
— Egypt, Italy, Babylon, ‘Tyre, and Palmyra, 
which are severally described with all the vivid- 
hess of true poetry —the hero, who relates his 
own story, at length enters Palestine. Here 
he becomes acquainted with a venerable He- 
brew, who brings him to the knowledge of the 
true God, and thus conducts him to the only 
source of real comfort under the troubles and 
trials of this mortal life. 

In a poem so highly finished, and of such 
uniform excellence, it is difficult to make a 
selection: as it bears, however, the name of 
Lethe, we will give as a specimen the drinking 
of the cup of oblivion. 

** * Give me, ye gracious gods, some gifts to bless 
_ My troubled spirit with forgetfulness. 

Efface the past, its agony of woe, 

Its mingled horror and despair, its brief 

And fleeting joy, which only made me know 

More piercingly the bitterness of grief! 

Let me again be as a simple child, 

By what each moment brings with it beguiled.’ 

*Twas thus I prayed, and long in vain. At length 

My prayer was answered. “T'was a stormy night; 

The fierce winds shook the cedars in their strength, 

And erush’d the forest-oaks; the forked light, 

In lurid glances, through the tempest flashed ; 

And o’er the sounding rocks the furious billows dashed. 

I stood alone upon the mountain’s brow, 

My spirit in one thought absorbed ; nor heard 

Thunder, or foaming wave, or crashing bough. 

And I stood thus entranced; until a word 

Fell on my ear, and startled me. I turned, 


And dimly, through the gloom, a formless shape dis« 
cerned, 


It spake: ‘ Thy prayer is granted. I have brought 











A goblet filled with Lethe water. Drink, 


And thou shalt know the boon so wildly sought. 

Yet pause, while still thou can’st; e’en pause, and 

think 

At what a price thou hast it."—‘ Give,’ I cried; 
Fearful lest yet the gift should be denied. 

I seized, and drank. A peal of thunder came 

And shook the strong foundations of the hill ; 

From the dark sky one flash of livid flame 

Shot o’er the surges of the torrent. Still 

There was a sound, as if of wings that rushed, 
Borne on the raging wind; and all was hushed. 

That hour I felt like one who slowly wakes 

From a long dream,of terror and despair ; 

The while a consciousness upon him breaks 

‘That it is but a dream; and to the air, 

The genial air of morn, his lids unclose, 

And quickly he forgets his visioned woes. 

Yes; from that time the world was fresh and new, 

The very faces of mankind were strange: 

1 looked upon them with a wondering view ; 

And knew not why they marvell’d at the change 

Upon me wrought: for all my former lot, 

Its Joys and sorrows, were alike forgot. 

My mind was as a smooth unruffied lake, 

In turn reflecting all that passeth by ; 

Which doth its ever-varying colour take 

From rocks, or woods, or mountains, or the sky; 

Sullied by every cloud which o’er it fleets ; 
Troubled by every wind which on it beats. 

Lit by the sunbeams of each golden noon 

To rapture and to glory, and at night 

Tinged by the softer splendours of the moon 

With a more tender and a lovelier light : 

A mirror, where the present well is seen, 

But not a trace discern’d of what hath been.” 

We confidently appeal to this exquisite pas- 
sage as fully justifying our remark, that the 
characteristics of Miss Woodrooffe’s poetry are, 
a total freedom from puerility, a perfect com- 
mand of rhythm, and a power of imagination 
(the true ofnois), capable of grasping and il- 
lustrating any subject which the writer might 
select. 

This long extract compels us to be brief, or 
we would willingly present to our readers two 
admirable translations from the Greek ; one, of 
a chorus in the Hecuba of Euripides, written 
at the very early age of sixteen; the other, of 
the noble hymn of Cleanthes, which must have 
been executed not many years later. We re- 
gret that want of space precludes us from giv- 
ing them both. 

Passing over many lovely minor poems, we 
must hurry onward to the dramatic poem of 
Trené, which, as written at the childish age of 
thirteen, though not bearing upon it a vestige 
of childishness, the learned editor most justly 
observes, may well be viewed as “a literary 
curiosity ;” though he declares, that, on that 
account alone, he should not have felt himself 
warranted in recommending its insertion. Here, 
again, our remark is veritied : for (to adopt the 
language of Mr. Faber) the claims of the poem 
are of a higher order than that of a mere lite- 
rary curiosity; great poetical merit, united 
with a command of language not a little extra- 
ordinary in so very young a person. The sub- 
ject is taken from the history of Irené, empress 
of Constantinople in the eighth century; and 
it respects the barbarous blinding of her son 
Constantine, which, from the violence of its in- 
fliction, was not unreasonably thought to have 
been intentionally fatal; though, in historic 
matter of fact, he appears, as we learn from 
Gibbon, to have survived the deed. We give, 
as a specimen both of the young writer’s power 
of versification, and of her adventurously suc- 
cessful management of a peculiarly difficult 
subject, the speech of Irené, in which the in- 
stinct of maternal love vainly contends with 
the promptings of a profligate ambition. 

“ Titles cannot quench 

A mother’s love. No! I have made my heart 

Unfeminine and hard, deaf to the call 

Of pity and conjugal love: but still, oh, still, 

A latent spark of mother’s love remains. 

All other love is mockery and deceit: 





It ean be conquered; banished from the heart; 

*Tis but the shadowy mirage of the desert ; 

Which seems the freshest water, and allures 

The thirsty traveller; then flies anon, — 

And leaves him disappointed, wondering much 

So fair a vision should so futile prove. 

But a fond mother’s love is (as a well 

Seal’d and kep: secret) a deep-hidden fount, 

That flows when every other spring is dry.” 

An unprincipled ecclesiastic, zealous for the 
worship of images and dreading the iconoclas- 
tic inclinations of Constantine, in a sophistical 
and adulatory speech, then urges, as if it were 
a duty alike religious and patriotic, the death 
of the young prince. He speaks to ears al- 
ready but too willing to receive his suggestions : 
and the empress exclaims: 

“Oh! if he must die, 

Let his soul gently pass. No more! no more!” 

We cannot refrain from adding the finely 
conceived, though perfectly natural idea, that, 
after the death of Constautine, his mother, un- 
able (as it were) to realise so horrid a circum- 
stance, should for a moment, and only for a 
moment, persuade herself, that the deed could 
never have been accomplished, that the whole 
was but a fearful dream: 

** Let me think again, 

And be myself one more. Yea, did | slay 

My Constantine: and did | lift my han 

Against mine only son? It could not be! 

Yes, yes, [ did! yon pale and shivering phantom, 

The fever’d product of a brain disturbed, 

And aye-accusing conscience, tell me yes ! 

But sent I not a messenger to recall 

The jatal word? Yea; but he came too late.”’ 

In depth of fearful and agonised pathos, we 
scarcely recollect to have ever met with a more 
intensely powerful passage than these extra- 
ordinary lines penned by a child of thirteen! 
Unhappily, as in the present instance, preco- 
city of intellect rarely ensures length of days. 
In her own beautiful language, we reverentially 
say : 

“« Lay her amid the flowers to rest, 
The young and gentle dead; 
And bid them softly o’er her breast 

Their last faint odours shed. 

She loved them while she yet lived here; 

Then plant them by her grave, 

For, drooping, colourless, and sere, 

Their dry leaves seem to wave 

Farewell! 
How mournfully they wave !’”’ 





The Collegian’s Guide ; or, Recollections of College 
Days, setting forth the Advantages and Temp- 
tations of a University Education. By the 
Rev. *#*# *###€, MA, College, 
Oxford. Pp. 371. London, Longmans. 

Somewnat of a humorist, the author of this 

volume is not the less a utilitarian, His advice 

is excellent, albeit seasoned with pleasantries ; 
and he is evidently a complete master of his 
subject, though he has chosen to garnish it with 
elements of popularity which excite a smile or 
raise a laugh whilst we are imbibing the lessons 
of good common sense and experience to be 
found in every direction. In fact, the book is 
one of which we may truly say, it is Merry and 
Wise—a happy combination of the amusing and 
instructive. Many of its views and stories of 
college-life are as entertaining as they are self- 
evidently representations of facts; and whilst 
parents, guardians, and teachers, may refer to 
these pages with advantage to their sons, wards, 
and pupils; so may the latter learn much that 
is good for them to know, and which few could 
instil so effectually into the college-youth as the 
author of this agreeable and useful Guide. 
Much as we approve of the publication, it is 
not one, however, into the illustration of which 
we need go at any length; for the most valu- 
able portion ofits contents are the details ; and 
we can only give examples of its broader fea- 
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tures. Of these, the following are specimens. {uppermost in the thoughts of the majority. 


The opening consists of the colloquies of two 
clergymen with the squire of one of their pa- 
rishes, who is about to send his son to a univer- 
sity, and applies to them for information, which 
they communicate freely. Here is the Rev. Mr. 
Corbett an interlocutor : 

“You must know that whether a man shall 





Again; while I was in Norfolk last year I 
was introduced to a clergyman about forty-five 
years of age, who, after being twenty years in 
the church, had, by much tedious canvassing, 
procured a living of two hundred pounds a 
year. He was a plain kind of man, without the 
least refinement, and evidently of low origin. 


throw away every opportunity which a univer- | On remarking this to my friend, he said, ‘ Yes, 
sity is so eminently calculated to afford, and | there is one of the many blunders men commit 
come away with a mere testamur gained rather | in settling their sons. This poor fellow is the 
by the trickery of private coaching (tutoring) | son of a grocer, whose father had the same 
than by mental improvement, and deeply in}|shop before him; and he told me the other 
debt besides; or whether he shall be an elegant | day that his connexions were in trade, and 
scholar, with such a character and standing that | his oldest friends were tradesmen; that this 
the best society shall be interested in him, and | rendered it difficult for him either to obtain 
ready to welcome him in almost every county | or enjoy the society to which a university 
in England,—all this depends on the set to' education should entitle him; that from the 
which he is introduced, and the plans he forms | time he left his father’s house he had felt out 
during his very first term. Now you must not | of his element; his mind and habits, not having 
talk of a man’s temptations to one course more | been formed for literature before he went to 
than another, when both are alike untried and | college, were in much the same state when he 
unknown; and for this reason I say,—to come | came away. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ my father, and 
back to where we started, old Abram and his | my grandfather before him, made not much 
sign-post,— if ‘some one would set about what | less than twenty thousand pounds before they 


nearly all the parish might do if they would,’ 
many a man might be saved from the first step, 
and consequently from the last, on the road to 
ruin. Remember, it is easy to pull up and put 
the drag on at the top ofa hill; but when you 
begin to swing halfway down, the advice is too 
late, and you come to a regular smash at the 
bottom. Besides,’ he continued, ‘it is uot 
only the men themselves who want advice, but 
their fathers, who are still less likely to shut 
their eyes to consequences.’ ‘I know a case 
in point.’ ‘And I can tell you a dozen at least.’ 
‘I was going to mention Serle the banker. Be- 
cause his son was at the head of a common | 
academy of a dozen boys, he was persuaded by | 
the master to send him to Balliol, as certain of | 
a first class, and then a fellowship, and a speedy | 
fortune, of course. The end was, he took no | 
class at all; if he had, being born in Wilts, | 
the chances were much against a fellowship. | 
And now there’s Master Serle lounging at 
home with no profession, fit for nothing, and 
good for nothing, after four years’ idleness ; 
for, finding he was not well enough grounded 
to have any chance of a class, he never opened 
a book, but spent money enough to break the 
firm, which the governor was forced to pay to 
keep off a run upon the bank, and maintain 
public credit. Do you know, nothing is more 
true than ‘ignotum pro mirifico ;’ that is to say, 
that men form a marvellously high estimate 
of what they know nothing about, and not 
least when their ignorance turns on Latin and 
Greek. The name ofa scholar and a classic 
sounds so great in the ears of some men I meet 
at dinner-parties, that you may hear them say, 
‘Well, if I had only had such advantages in 
my day,’— Only sorry I was so thoughtless at 
school, and didn’t keep up my classics.’ They 
would like even the reputation of a learned pig, 
it’s my belief; but as to the respect in which 
the advantages of a university education are to 
be prized, and why it is to be had in Oxford 
and Cambridge, and how large a part of these 
advantages may really be had in Gower Street, 
and what part cannot and never will be,—on 
all these matters ninety-nine men out of a hun- | 
dred are deplorably ignorant; and until by | 
some popular work they are a little enlightened, | 
of course they cannot start their sons in quest | 
of an object which they themselves but very | 
indistinctly see. Talk in society of a univer. | 
sity education whenever you will, and you will | 
find that the essence of the matter is over- | 


looked, and little but the mere accidents are | 








| had arrived at my years; and here am I almost 


starving because I was sent to college when I 
was only fit for trade.’”’ 

It is on the ground ofsuch blunders as these, 
and many others which are set down, that the 
present Guide proceeds to guide those whom 


| it concerns, and in the able manner we have 


specified. The admission of a student may 
serve as a specimen: 

“ But at last (inquires the squire) to come 
to a plain practical question, have the goodness 
to tell me how I am to procure an admittance 
any where? Surely I cannot enter Frederic 
just when and where I please?’ ‘A capital 
question,’ said Corbett, ‘ and very like busi- 
ness; so a word about my first adventures in 
alma mater. As soon as my father and I were 
off the coach, at the door of the Angel, just op- 
posite Queen’s, we stood gazing at the royal 
figure over the gate, which, as old Dr. Wilson 
had enigmatically told us, was in his day by 
some unruly wags crowned empress of China. 
Of course we were soon surrounded by plenty 
of persons who offered to shew us the col- 
leges. We took one as a guide, and walked 
along (the governor ever and anon eyeing a 
card, on which the old doctor had written the 
names of ‘ the high and low colleges’ in sepa- 
rate columns) till we came to Christchurch. 
The dean was not to be seen, nor the subdean 
either; indeed, they would have no sinecure 
if they were to be unceremoniously visited by 
strangers like ourselves. At last, we were 
shewn up to one of the tutors, who seemed to 
us to be holding a regular levy. We waited a 
minute at his door for others to come out: I 
felt queer, and even the governor nervous ; and 
while I was pulling up my collar, and smoothing 
down my coat, all of a sudden we found our- 
selves, as if by magic, in the room and out 
again, our errand and question answered, al- 
most unheard, by anticipation ; and we, by the 
agency of some * repulsive attraction,’ replaced 
on the landing-place just as we had been a few 
seconds before. The poor governor was almost 
breathless: the first words he spoke were, 
‘Well, I’m positive he did not even see the 
boy’s face. {[ would have told him of his ta- 
lents,but—but—’. Inshort, asI can well under- 
stand now, the tutor had heard scores of these 
sort of stories before, and had learnt despatch 
of public business.’ ‘ And how did they serve 
you at the next place you went to?’ ‘ Why, in 
effect the same; though the vice-president of 
University was not quite so sharp a practitioner 


as the tutor of Christchurch. Here my father 
would have his say; so making a long face and 
a short story, he got out that his son was ‘ very 
steady,’ and at once was told, ‘ Why, as to that, 
sir, they are all steady till they come here. 
We are full for three years, and the president 
will receive no more names.’ At Oriel, Balliol, 
and Trinity — in fact, wherever we went, it 
seemed as if there was notice of our coming, 
and of what we wanted; and before we could 
get the words out, we heard the same reply in 
almost the same number of syllables as at first. 
‘ All full for exactly three years!’ said my fa- 
ther; ‘ that’s so extraordinary!’ In short, all 
seemed agreed in the same story (a story, in- 
deed)—and we almbst began to despair, and to 
think that, contrary to the benevolent imparti- 
ality of founders, and through inveterate abuses 
and nefarious monopoly, there was a regular 
conspiracy to render ‘ one inside’ and ‘ one 
out,’ besides coachmen, porters, and coffee-house 
expenses, a most unprofitable investment of 
cash, and to send us back the same as we 
came. At last old Dick of Exeter, who stood 
my friend so often afterwards, having been only 
just.in office, and not having learnt, as I told 
him once in laughing over our adventures, the 
official economy of breath, let drop the word 
intruduction. ‘Oh! that explains all,’ said 
the governor; ‘ but — quite shameful — mere 
trustees for the public — what business have 
they to pick and choose?’ So offwenta letter to 
the parson of our parish, who knew the pre- 
sident; and then our course was plain.’ ‘ And 
is this the way they would have served me if I 
had gone up as I intended last week?’ ‘ Per- 
haps sharper practice still; for Dick told me 
he had since learnt to sieve them.’ ‘ Sieve 
them; what’s that?’ ‘ Why old Davy, his 
scout, had by long experience learnt to dis- 
tinguish a stranger on a fool’s errand, as he 
called it, by the first glance, and would say in 
a very confidential tone, as if he were going to 
be very obliging, ‘Shall I just tell master what 
you wants, and may be you'll be admitted 
sooner?’ ‘[hen the moment Davy had heard 
the old story, he would put his head into the 
room and say, ‘ Only another of ’em, sir ;’ and 
at the least nod disappear, and with much com- 
posure come back and say, ‘ I’ve seen my 
master, sir, and explained your message, sir, 
as you desired ; and please, sir, master presents 
his compliments to you, sir, and says the col- 
lege, if you please, sir, is full for three years, 
and he is very sorry he can’t have no more 
names yet.’ That’s what Dick calls ‘ sieving 
them.’ And in this way it is probable that, 
with many other men of high station both in 
the university and out cf it, the applications of 
the needy, both personal and by letter, are very 
unceremoniously sieved by their clerks and 
secretaries. And letters which widow ladies, 
with large families, who, Sir Walter Scott says, 
are the most pertinaciously importunate per- 
sons in the world, write by dozens to East 
India directors, the Horse Guards, or the Ad- 
miralty, are answered in a way no less mechani- 
cal than they are written, by a usual form re- 
quiring no other alteration than that of sir or 
madam. _ I may add, as a useful hint, that, al- 
though with the best introduction, you must 
have your name down commonly from one to 
three years in the first colleges, in those which 
do not fill you may enter almost for asking. 
I have known instances of men who had con- 
tested a scholarship unsuccessfully, having 
rooms offered them immediately, because they 
passed a good examination. A resident fellow 
can often expedite matters for you. The ge- 
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to keep their college constantly filled with men 
of respectability and talent; and therefore they 
give the preference to those of their own con- 
nexion, unless in the case of one who is likely 
to do them unusual credit. Lastly, the halls 
at Oxford do not rank as high as the colleges. 
They are the resort of three classes of men: 
the first, respectable ; the second, questionable ; 
the third, objectionable. For they are filled, 
first, with men of maturer years, who do not 
like the restraints nor require the discipline of 
a college ; secondly, with those who cannot get 
into a good college; and thirdly, with those 
who have been turned out. One was called 
‘ Transportation Hall; another the ‘ Refuge 
for the Destitute;’ while a third had only seven 
members, who rejoiced (shame! shame!) in the 
name of the ‘ Seven Deadly Sins.’ ” 
[To be continued.] 





Recollections of Military Service in 1813-1815. 
By Thomas Morris, late Sergeant of the 73d 
Foot. Pp. 319. London, Madden and Co. 

SerGeanT Morais appears to be a sort of mi- | 

litary Cockney, amazingly self-sufficient, and, | 

having seen one battle before Waterloo, fancy- | 


though we think he might have been content 
with his laurels, and left the bays (not the regi- 
ment) alone. They are mostly personal bits, 


observe ; and fair examples of his being up to 
all in the ring. 

“Our light company was, for its number, 
the finest set of men I ever saw, being a mix- 
ture of English, Irish, and Scotch, commanded 
by a captain who had risen from the ranks. 
Report said, that he was indebted for his pro- 
motion to his beautiful black eyes and whiskers, 
which had attracted the notice of his colonel’s 
lady, who had sufficient influence to obtain for 
him a commission as ensign. He was now 
captain; and though his whiskers were tinged 
with grey, his eyes possessed all their former 
fire and brilliancy. He was very eccentric in 
his ways; and his men scarcely knew how to 
please him. On one occasion, as we were going 
| into action, one of the men excited his anger, 
: 

j and he ordered him to have an extra guard ; 
and calling to his lieutenant, said, ‘ Reynolds, 
if I am killed, see that Gorman has an extra 
guard.—Sergeant Pennyton!’ ‘< Sir.’ ‘ If 





we will copy a few passages from his book ; | 





ing himself a mighty military genius and hero. | Reynolds and I are killed, see that Gorman has 
He criticises most of the officers under whom | an extra guard.’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ None of your 
he served, condemns the commanders of corps | ready-made answers, sir; but mind you do it, 


for their tactics, and especially the Duke of 
Wellington sans cérémonie, states his own opi- 
nion boldly, and grumbles at the hardships, the 
partialities, and the injustice, which disgrace and 
emasculate the British army. They manage 
these things far better in France, and hence the 


deep attachment of the troops to their re- | 


nowned leader: 

“ If we seek (says the sergeant) a reason for 
such extraordinary attachment, we shall find it 
in that constant attention of Napoleon to the 
wants and wishes of his men; his identity with 
them in all their dangers; his prompt, profuse, 
but impartial distribution of rewards ; his throw- 


|sir!’ * Yes, sir.’” 

| Another anecdote of him relating to a Bible 
| is too indecorous for us to print. Of his grand 
| fight (to which he laments that history has 
| not done justice), and to which he is ever and 
ever recurring, he states: 

“The French were now defeated at all points, 
and the result was about 800 French killed, 
| 1200 wounded, and 1500 prisoners; our loss in 
| killed and wounded was about 800. This bat- 
| tle is very slightly mentioned in history, and 
| no notice whatever has been taken of our pre- 
|sence. If it had been a battalion of the guards 
| so engaged, the circumstance would have found 


The sergeant is as knowing in politics as in 
warfare; for he assures us, “ that from the 
moment of Buonaparte’s arrival at Elba, neither 
the allied sovereigns nor the Bourbons took any 


such as a person in his rank might pick up or | steps to fulfil the articles of the treaty of Fon- 


tainbleau. Shorn of his power, Buonaparte 
; was considered as politically defunct. The al- 
'lowance guaranteed to him was never paid: 
|and to such pecuniary distress was he reduced, 
| that he was compelled to sell his cannon and 


{ his stores for his support.” 


Here is news at the end of thirty years!— 
Sergeants, even not sergeants-at-law, are spe- 
cial fellows. And then England lent all the 
powers of Europe prodigious sums of money; 
so that this short affair (the return from Elba) 
was rather ‘‘ an expensive one to England, as 
she was too magnanimous to require from the 
foreign powers the repayment of the loans 
which they from time to time received from this 
country. Austria, indeed, some years after- 
wards, declaring itself insolvent, offered the 
British ministry three millions, in lieu of the 
thirty millions which they had at different times 
borrowed of us, and my Lord Castlereagh (con- 
sidering the loss of a few millions no object to 
England) generously accepted the composition.” 

We have mentioned Sergeant Morris’s ideas 
respecting Field-marshal Wellington; and ought 
in justice to two such mighty military authori- 
ties, at direct issue on very important points, 
|to quote what the Halbert alleges against the 
| Baton: 
| “Though (quoth Halbert) it is considered 
|a@ sort of treason to speak against the duke, 
jyet I cannot help making a few observations 
| upon the extraordinary fact, that we had neither 
| artillery nor cavalry in the field [Waterloo]; 
there was a brigade of German artillery, and 
some few Brunswick horse. The reason given 
for the absence of our own cavalry and artillery 
| was, that they were quartered at too great a 
distance to be brought up in time. But should 





ing open to the meanest soldier the road of pro- | @ prominent place in history; but as it was |it have been so? In cantonments, each divi- 
motion to the highest honours ; so that every only a paltry regiment of the line, of course it | sion should have a portion of cavalry and artil- 
man had a strong incentive to good conduct. | was not worth recording, as there was nothing | lery with them, so that they might, upon a 
When officers were killed or disabled, the vacan- | in the shape of patronage to be secured by it.|small scale, be complete of themselves; and 
cies were filled up from among the men who had | I have stated that the French general was taken | this arrangement would not at all prevent or 
been serving, who could sympathise with their| prisoner; and there was a circumstance con- | impede the concentration of the whole. For- 
comrades in their dangers and privations; and | nected with his capture worth recording. Find- | tunately for the duke, the result was success- 
while they had no difficulty in maintaining their | ing his efforts to rally his men ineffectual, being ful; had it been otherwise, he would have been 
authority, their conduct towards the men was| wounded, he endeavoured to make good his | deeply censured.” 
kind and affectionate. No man, however ele- | own retreat, but was closely pursued by one of} We do not see how he can escape now! 
vated in rank or connexion, had any chance of , the 2d German hussars. The general, in order | And the memory of the famous life-guardsman 
promotion but by passing through the various | to check him in the pursuit, threw on the ground | is blighted of its romance by the sergeant; who 
grades, commencing with the lowest. But how | a well-filled purse. The hussar noticed the | seems never to have entertained any predilec- 
different the practice in the British army!| spot where the purse fell, but continued the tion for the household troops, nor for the aris- 
where, as soon as vacancies occur in a regiment, | pursuit, when the general surrendered, and on | tocratic in any shape or influence in the ser- 
they are filled up frequently by mere boys, | retracing their steps the German dismounted, | vice: 
just from school; who, though they may have | took up the purse and gave it to the general ; | “ By twelve o’clock the artillery on both 
acquired some theoretical knowledge of the art; who, when he met our general, reported the | sides were busily engaged. Some commissariat 
of war, know nothing of its practice ; and who, | brave and disinterested conduct of the man. |waggons came into the field with a supply of 
knowing nothing of the fatigues and hardships | General Gibbs, who arrived in the field during | salt provisions and spirits, and two men from 
the men have undergone, have no kindly feel- | the action, was so struck with the conduct of | each company were sent for them. I was one 
ing towards them. When I joined the army, I, the hussar, that he attached him to his own |of these. It was some time before I got our 
was foolish enough to imagine, that by good | person as an orderly; and when that general | allowance of hollands; and we had scarcely re- 
steady conduct, or by some daring act of bravery, | was killed afterwards at New Orleans in Ame- ceived it, when a cannon-shot went through the 
I should be fortunate enough to gain a commis- | ica, the man was found dead by his side.” ‘cask, and man too. While waiting here, Shaw, 
sion; but I very soon discovered the fallacy of| The danger of taking a peep at an improper the fighting man, of the life-guards, was pointed 
this expectation.” | time is verified by the following : | out to me; and we little thought then that he 
Could only reach a halbert!—consume it,| ‘‘ As soon as daylight appeared, the firing | was about to acquire suchcelebrity. He drank 
how merit is overlooked and neglected amongst | from the town forced us again to lie down. !a considerable portion of the raw spirit, and 
us! Only a sergeant, who ought to have been | One of the officers, who was looking through | under the influence of that, probably, he soon 
at least a brigadier-general! To be sure he| the breastwork watching the enemy’s batteries, afterwards left his regiment, and running ‘ a- 
Was not very much engaged, his single bat- | suddenly drew himself down, observing, that a| muck’ at the enemy, was cut down by them as 
tle being one fought on the advance of Ber- | gun was just fired, the shot from which would |a madman. Iadmire, as much as any man can 
nadotte towards Leipsic as our ally to the im- | come very close to us ; the observation caused a | do, individual acts of bravery; but Shaw cer- 
mense operations which there overwhelmed | young man, reclining next the officer, to raise | tainly falls very far short of my definition of 
the gallant force of France. But he was at| himself up to look, and immediately his head | the term hero. The path of duty is the path of 
Waterloo ; and in honour to his medal won there | was taken off.” safety; and it is quite likely that Shaw, if he 
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had remained with his regiment, might have 
exercised his skill, courage, and stamina, quite 
as effectively against the foe, without the cer- 
tainty of losing his own life; and to rush, in 
such a way, on to certain death, was, in my 
opinion, as much an act of suicide, as if he had 
plunged with his horse from the cliffs of Dover. 
In ‘ union there is strength ;’ but if every man 
were to follow Shaw’s example—quit his regi- 
ment and seek distinction for himself—there 
would be an end to all discipline, and conse- 
quently to all chance of success.”’ 

The sergeant, on the contrary, conducted 
himself with the utmost propriety; and so was 
saved from damaging distinction. But we 
must finish with some of his particulars of the 
immortal 18th of June. 

“Tt was a fair fight, and the French were 
fairly beaten and driven off. I noticed one of 
the guards, who was attacked by two cuirassiers 
at the same time; he bravely maintained the 
unequal conflict for a minute or two, when he 
disposed of one of them by a deadly thrust in 
the throat. His combat with the other one 
lasted about five minutes, when the guardsman 
struck his opponent a slashing back-handed 
stroke, and sent his helmet some distance, with 
the head inside it. The horse galloped away 
with the headless rider, sitting erect in the 
saddle, the blood spouting out of the arteries 
like so many fountains. Hitherto we had 
acted only against cavalry, but now Napoleon 
was leading up his infantry in masses; and “as 
our brigade was literally cut to pieces, the rem- 
nant was formed into line four-deep [a wonder- 
ful feat]. But the French infantry, that were 
now advancing, were so overwhelming in num- 
bers, that we were forced to retire ; while doing 
so, General Halket received a musket - ball 
through his cheek, and falling from his horse, 
was taken to the rear, The fire from the 
French infantry was so tremendous, that our 
brigade divided, and sought shelter behind 
some banks.” 

The following is not in the official despatches 
published in the London Gazette, therefore we 
admit it to the Literary : 

“ Our sergeant-major was a brave soldier, 
and had been through the whole of the en- 
gagements in the Peninsula, with the 43d regi- 
ment. During the day, when our men were 
falling so very fast, he turned deadly pale, and 
said to the colonel, ‘ We had nothing like this 
in Spain, sir.’ The worst fault he had, was an 
inveterate habit of swearing, which he could 
not avoid, even under these awful circumstances. 
Noticing one of the men named Dent stooping 
every now and then, as the shots came whizzing 
by, he said, ‘ D—n you, sir, what do you stoop 
for? You should not stoop if your head was 
off! He had scarcely spoken the word, when 
a musket-ball struck him full on the nose, kill- 
ing him on the spot. Dent immediately turned 
round, and said, ‘ D—n you, sir; what do you 
lie there for? You should not lie down if your 
head was off!’ When we were ordeted to re- 
tire from the French infantry, a young man 
belonging to us, named Steel, a lad of rare 
courage, was in the act of firing, when a can- 
non shot, in rolling along the ground, took his 
foot off at the ankle. He did not fall, but ad- 
vancing a step on his shattered stump, ‘ D—n 
you, I’ll serve you out for that!’ and fired his 
piece among the enemy.” 

But jam satis. 





LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES, ETC. 
{Fourth notice: conclusion.} 
WE will here select a few brief anecdotes &c., 


to vary our political relations, however inte- 
testing. 

Algeria in 1803.— Lord Pelham said it was, 
or rather had been, in contemplation, to send 
Sir S. Smith to the Barbaresque powers and 
Egypt; that Addington had gone so far as to 
desire Sir Sidney to hold himself in readiness, 
and to ride at single anchor. Lord Pelham 
approved it; thinks we should do well to pay 
great attention to these powers, and that it 
would please the Porte, who looks on them 
still as its vassals. He quoted as an instance 
the Turkish chargé des affaires at Paris having 
very lately applied to Lord Whitworth for sup- 
port and advice, as minister of an ally to the 
Porte, on some intention expressed by Buona- 
parte to attack the Dey of Algiers, and added, 
the Porte is determined to support its vassal. 
It would be perhaps right to make all our con- 
suls and agents on the Barbary coast dependant 
on our embassy at Constantinople. It is to that 
side we ought to turn all our attention, as 
Buonaparte’s great object is Egypt, Eastern 
dominion, and the destroying our empire in 
India.” 

May we not add : 


Tempora mutantur de—fabula narratur ? 


Foreign embassies.—" He (Mr. Pitt) said the 
continent must be watched. I said, ‘certainly;’ 
but that he must not suppose, that by watching, 
a very easy or passive task was imposed upon | 
us; it required even more dexterity, more 
management, to watch well, and appear inac- 
tive, than to move on a negotiation open and 
avowed ; that the most explicit and literal in- 
structions should be sent to such ministers as re- | 
quired them, and that to the very few abroad in | 


whom full confidence could be placed, the ends | 





wife.’ On which the chancellor respectfully 
but firmly said, ‘ Your royal highness conde-~ 
scends to become personal—I beg leave to 
withdraw ;') and accordingly bowed very low 
and retired. The prince, alarmed at this, could 
find no other way of extricating himself than 
by causing a note to be written the next day 
to Lord Eldon, to say that the phrase he made 
use of was nothing personal, but simply a pro- 
verb,—a proverbial way of saying a man was 
governed by his wife. Very absurd of Lord 
Eldon; but explained by his having literally 
done what the prince said.” 

Anecdote of the king’s illness.—“ In the first 
illness, when Willis, who was a clergyman, en- 
tered the room, the king asked him, if he, who 
was a clergyman, was not ashamed of himself 
for exercising such a profession. ‘Sir,’ said 
Willis, ‘our Saviour himself went about healing 
the sick.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the king, ‘but he 
had not 7002. a-year for it.’”” ' 

The Princess Charlotte and the royal family 
(Dec. 1804).—“ Mrs. Harcourt at Park-Place— 
full of anxiety about the issue of the sort of 
contest prevailing between the king and prince, 
relative to Princess Charlotte. The king wants 
her established at Windsor, and educated as a 
queen, that is to be. The prince, from oppo- 
sition feelings and advisers, demurs; Mrs. Har- 
court insists that the king is so bent on it, that 
if it does not take place, it will make him ill. 
That two factions pulled the prince different 
ways— Ladies Moira, Hutchinson, and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert were for his ceding the child to the 
king—the Duke of Clarence and Devonshire 
House most violent against it, and the prince 
ever inclines to the faction he saw last. In the 
Devonshire House cabal, Lady Melbourne and 
Mrs. Fox act conspicuous parts; so that the 





must be clearly defined, and the means left to} alternative for our future queen seems to be 
them; that laboured and long despatches, in- | whether Mrs. Fox or Mrs. Fitzherbert shall 
tended only to justify the secretary of state| have the ascendancy. Mrs. Harcourt said the 
who wrote them, in case of impeachment, were | prince came down to the king on the 20th 
the bane of all foreign missions; they per-| November, and they met for the first time for 
plexed and frightened the new and uninformed | nearly a year; that, for one day, it went off 
minister, while they hampered and disgusted | very well, but that it did not last. The king 
the more experienced one; that such would| sent his plan for the princess, in writing, to 
be —T bad — our —_ was watch. | A ey by the em magn Pa mc ee 
ing, which, I repeated again and again, was one | 28th. It was not only a very judicious an 
that required more abilities, more temper, more | wise one, but drawn up most admirably, and 
experience, and more patience, than the most! full of fine and affectionate feelings. Yet to 
intricate negotiation.” | this the prince made such an answer (also in 
Lady ee ee pee ra ey pew the oo — not ng 
traitors hanged at half-past eight; hardened | it to the king; and, on the ecember, he 
villains; Despard manifested neither fear, re-| and Mr. Pitt (who feared the consequences 
ligion, nor remorse; died haranguing the mob, | either of producing this answer, or of the delay 
with a lie in his mouth, but it produced no ef- | of any answer) went down to Windsor, and, in 
fect. Lady Hamilton, whom Lady Malmesbury | order to avoid affecting the king, said the prince 
met in the evening of this day at Lady Aber- | had misconceived part of his majesty’s letter, 
corn’s, after singing, Xc. said she had gone to | and that, before _ page ar it at - yd 
see poor Mrs. Despard in the morning—she | must set him right on these points. In the 
did not know her, but she went to comfort her, | mean while, they have sent for Lord Moira, 
and that she found her much better since the| and they depend on what he may do. The 
body had been brought back to her. This is| sons behave tolerably, the princesses most per- 
the consequence of Lord Nelson having spoken | fectly. The queen will never receive the king 
to his character. Lady Hamilton was a wo- | without one of the princesses being present ; 
man.... whom Sir William Hamilton fell in| never says, in reply, a word; piques herself 
with here when he began to doat, and married | on this discreet silence; and, when in Lon- 
when his dotage was confirmed; she is clever! don, locks the door of her white room (her 
and artful, but a sad . wee? | boudoir) against him. The behaviour of the 
The Prince and Princess of Wales (March, | queen alarms me more than all the others of 
1803).—*“* Lord Bathurst at dinner; long talk} Mrs. Harcourt’s stories ; for, if the queen did 
about prince of Wales’s debts and the measures | not think the king likely to relapse, she would 
now going to be adopted ; censures it; weak | not alter in her manners towards him; and her 
and useless; hurtful to the prince. The chan-| having altered her manners, proves that she 
cellor, Lord Eldon, had mentioned to the prince | thinks he may relapse.” : 
the princess of Wales, and the hopesherdignity! Austria in 1808 (January).—“ TI omitted to 
and comfort would be attended to. ‘he prince’s | mention in its right date the declaration of war 
reply was, ‘ He was not the sort of person who | of Austria and Prussia, as all the papers that 
let his hair grow under his wig to please his| passed on these strange proceedings were laid 
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before parliament, and are now published. 
Prince Staremberg’s behaviour was most pre- 
varicating and offensive. A flag of truce ar- 
rives on the 16th at Deal, with despatches for 
Prince Staremberg: he at first says they are 
nothing but private papers relative to his family 
concerns, but on Thursday, the 19th, informs 
Canning that he has received positive orders 
from his court to declare, that the inconveni- 
ences which result to the continental powers 
from the continuation of the struggle between 


France and England are so great, that Austria | 


can no longer see with indifference its duration, 


and that they hope some place will be fixed on | 


the continent to concludea maritime peace. No 
offer of mediation accompanied this ; and though 


no direct threat was made, yet it was evidently | 


to be implied that if England declined this offer, 
Austria would join France. Prince Staremberg 
did not conceal that it was the act of Buonaparte, 
to which he was compelled to subscribe. Can- 
ning desired him to give what he said in writ- 


iny, which he did: ‘ Qu’il avait des ordres | 


positifs de sa cour de déclarer que la lutte 
entre l’Angleterre et la France était si préjudi- 
ciable aux intéréts des puissances de |’ Europe, 
que sa cour se croyait obligé d’appuyer sur le 
nécessité d’une paix maritime,’ &c. Canning, 
in his reply to this request, desired Staremberg 
to explain whether this official document con- 
tained all he had to say; and that before he 
could give him a precise answer, he begged 


Prince Staremberg to be more explicit, and | 


particularly to state how much threat was meant, 
and how much was to be considered only as 
friend'y advice. On its being sent to the king, 
his majesty wrote for answer, that he heard 
with surprise the communication that the em- 
peror of Austria had made ; that it was as in- 
sulting to England, as disgraceful to Austria; 
that it was the more servile and more extraor- 
dinary act of submission to Buonaparte, since 
Austria could do us no harm; he did not doubt 
but that the blood of every Englishman would 
boil when it became known. Canning and the 
Duke of Portland agree quite with the king; 
so probably will the whole cabinet. Staremberg 
is by far the most insincere minister ever em- 
ployed. He is trusted neither by his own court 
nor the court where he resides; yet his high rank 
and his manceuvring keep him afloat; he never 
will be put aside. A...., contrary to the as- 
surances Canning had given A’Court, remained 
on at Vienna after Lord Pembroke’s departure, 
till war was declared. Canning then appointed 
him ambassador to Turkey, though he could 
not but know he was attached to the opposition, 
aad communicated with them; and though not 
without abilities, such a dupe of women, that 
no secret was safe with him. This Fox, his 
intimate friend and patron, knew so well, that, 
when he named him for Vienna, he stipulated 
that Mrs. A .... (a French woman) should not 
go with him, and that if ever she followed him, 
his mission should terminate. Yet she did go 
after Fox’s death, and Canning suffered A.... 
to remain at Vienna, and employed him else- 
where. He also left Erskine in America, and 


Forster (Lady Elizabeth’s son) at Stockholm.” | 


Mary Ann Clarke's affair.-—“ On this occasion 
a person of the name of Wardle (till then un- 
known), Lord Folkestone, instigated by Cob- 


bett, and Maddocks, governed by a strumpet, | 


were the Rodrigos; the lagos kept in the 
back-ground ; Whitbread alone had not suffi- 
cient temper to conceal himself. But I cannot 


but consider the origin of this mischief to be in | 


the candour, as it is called, of ministers even 
to allow it to be the subject-matter of parlia- 
mentary discussion. This and other eqnally 


| mischievous subjects occupied the whole ses- | takes it out of the pale of criticism. It is a 


| sion, by far the worst attended and the most 

| insignificant I ever remember.” 

| With these selections of a curious personal 

| nature we conclude; for the accounts of the 

| ministry, known by the name of “all the ta- 
lents,” do not require our notice ; and we will 

| only extract the short paragraph which relates 

| the death of its main pillar: ; 

| On the 13th September, 1806, after having 


| been several times tapped for a dropsy, Fox | 
His death seemed | 
from the time he took office to be a near event, | 


died at Chiswick House. 


and the assiduity and diligence with which he 
attended both his official and parliamentary 
' duties, for he did so till even the last days of 
his existence, hastened the event. No country 
within the short space of six months ever lost 


two such able statesmen as Pitt and Fox, or | 
A loss less | 


ever at a more important moment. 
felt at the instant than it will be some time 
|hence. They left no equal in their line, and 
after such superiority the nation will not be 
contented with moderate abilities. Fox lived 
long enough to be regretted by all, as he cer- 
tainly acted his part most ably and honourably 
from the time he took office. Lord Thurlow 


died on the 12th, also an able man, but from | 
temper and character never a useful friend to | 


the government he served with.” 


There is aclever paper at the close—hints | 


| to young ministers to foreign countries—which 
it will be well for our training statesmen and 
| attachés to ponder over. With regard to the 
editor’s share in these volumes we cannot speak 
very highly—it might have been more fully 
and better done. Asterisks, where they either 
betray the persons meant, so flimsy is the veil, 
or where they obscure the sense from general 
readers, seem to us to be quite uncalled for; 
and instead of references to other publications 
(such as the Memoirs of Lord Eldon, p. 296), a 
| little trouble would have supplied the informa- 
| tion wanted on the page itself. 
| But these are the slightest possible ble- 
| mishes; and the work itself stands forth as one 
| of the most entertaining and valuable of its 
| kind which enriches our national literature. 
} . ™ 
A Practical Treatise on Congestion and Inactivity 
| of the Liver; shewing some of the Effects pro- 
| duced by these Disorders on the most important 
| Organs of the Body. By F. J. Mosgrove, Sur- 
| geon. 12mo, pp. 120. London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 
Tue attention of the public and of the profession 
cannot be too frequently or imperiously called to 
the variety of disorders which often have their 
| origin in inactivity or congestion of the liver. 
| Mr. Mosgrove considers them in relation to the 
| chief structures, the brain, heart, lungs, sto- 
mach, &c.; omitting, however, what most medi- 
| cal men have met with in their experience—the 
formidable and prolonged chlorosis, which is 
so often in young females connected with in- 
activity of the liver. The work is not, strictly 
speaking, a professional one, being intended 
for general readers. It is, therefore, in our 
humble opinion, beneath the severe sincerity of 
a scientific notice; and at the same time above, 
or at least not well adapted for, a popular one. 
The statement made, p. 19, that “ the brain is 





the functions of both mind and body depend,” 
appears more mysterious than the organ itself. 


| Narratives of a Parent: or, Birth-day Tales. By 
Mrs. Everest. Pp. 242. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
AN advertisement at the end of this volume 





that mysterious organ by which is secreted the | 
nervous power on which the performance of | 


| serious, pious, and well-meant production. 


Chillon ; or, Protestants of the Sixteenth Century. 
An Historical Tale. By Jane Louisa Wil- 
lyams. 2vols. Hatchard and Son. 

* Avaitine herself of the same attractive me- 

dium (i.e. fiction, enlisted as a powerful ally, 

|and with powerful and Christian authors throw- 

; ing her (ight veil over startling and heart-rend- 

ing fealities!!), and with the same object in 

view, the author ventures to produce this little 
narrative. 

| ‘The offering is laid on the altar of Him 

| who regards not the magnitude of the gift, but 

its motive. 

| May He accept and sanctify it!” 

We must say, that this sort of preface to a 

| Novel, however well intended, revolts us ex- 

tremely. The feeling is as of profanity; and 
not even the adventures of the famous Gene- 
| vese, Bonnevard, can reconcile us to misuse of 
| sacred language, fit only for holy prayer and 
| supplication. The practice of writing works 
of fiction for religious purposes is surely car- 
ried to the last extreme of impropriety, when 


they are introduced as if they were sacraments. 


Ridley Seldon; or, the Way to keep Lent: a Tale 
for the Times. By A. Howard, author of 
“Mary Spencer.” Pp. 240. Dalton. 

A TALE upon apostacy, Puseyism, the Romish 
jchurch, and other the most polemical and ob- 
|noxious questions which distract our times. 
| We have said that we never can approve of 
fictious narratives in such matters. ‘They are 
bad in kind, untit vehicles for such arguments, 
and all more or jess bigoted and offensive. 


Egypt and Mehemet Ali. By Prince Puckler 
Maskau. Vol. I. Colburn. 

Mr. Co.surn is producing the prince's three 
volumes, translated, in two. We have always 
considered the author a flighty and rhodomon- 
| tading fellow, to whom we could not look for 
| either solid or very credibie information. But 
his lively manner Is entertaining, and we shall 
| return to this work; only noticing that in his 
| preface he makes a most unjustifiable attack 
/upon himself, accusing Prince P. M. of mo- 
|desty!!! Weneed not point out how unwar- 
| rantable this is; for he goes on to shew that he 
jis the only impartial, independent, and sufli- 
| ciently intelligent writer who has ever written 
| or published on the subjects of which he treats. 


| Punch’s Complete Leiter-Writer. By Douglas 
| Jerrold; illustrated by K. Meadows. Pp. 146. 
| Ir is seldom that contributions to periodicals 
| answer equally well when collected together. 
| They seem general!y to have served their turn 
when they have sparkled or amused in the tran- 
| sient page where they are bornjand to be unable 
to bear a prolonged existence under a more 
durable form. But in the present instance the 
Complete Letter-Writer is improved by juxta- 
position, and is the more complete for being 
legible in uninterrupted succession. When he 
| will let sportive satire guide his pen, and take 
| every-day life for his subject, there are few au- 
thors of this class equal to Mr. Jerrold; and 
; the euts of his associate are as clever as his 
| best satire. 


| The Edinburgh Tales. Conducted by Mrs. John- 
stone, author of ‘Clan Albyn,” &c. Part I. 
Edinburgh, W. Tait; London, Chapman and 
Hall. 
Mxs. Jounstone has already most justly es- 
tablished for herself a name of worthy import 
| in our literature, made instructive through the 
medium of fiction. Her characters are strictly 
{drawn from life, and every act in whiclr they 
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are involved is at once simply natural and 
tending to impress a useful lesson of worldly 
wisdom and judicious conduct. Strong good 
sense is her prominent quality; and a very 
clever method of applying its considerations to 
the circumstances ‘n which people are placed 
in society, her distinguished talent. In the Part 
I. of the new design before us we have a very 
original personage introduced, under the name 
of Richard Taylor, whose ‘‘ experiences” con- 
nect the reader with two excellent stories and 
the beginning of a third, which, whether we 
regard for the mode of teiling, or the moral, 
we very conscientiously recommend to the pub- 
lic. They are genuine, amusing, and full of 
right principle and sensible advice. 


The Eccentric Lover: a Novel. By Bayle St. 
John. Svols. R. Bentley. 

Tue name of the writer would recommend his 
production to notice, and it is deserving of it 
from the promising talent it displays. We fear, 
however, that it may be deemed a little pre- 
mature, and unripe for the execution of so com- 
plete a work as a thoroughly well-constructed 
novel on a well-chosen subject. The popular 
class of Parisian novels liave instigated the 
young author to an attempt, in which Narcisse 
Leroux, a spouting gamin, is the hero; and the 
rest of the characters belong to the inferior 
orders of society. In these it would be difficult 
to get an English public to take much interest ; 
and we shall therefore content ourselves with 
saying, that the Eccentric Lover often violates 
probability, and is occasionally amusing. 


Controversy about the Varronianus between T. 
Hewitt Key, M.A., and the Rev. J. W. Do- 
naldson, B.D. Printed for private circula- 
tion. Circ. 120 pages. 

Tus series of pamphlets might have ranged 
under the head of Unpublished Literature in 
our last No.; but we were somewhat repelled 
from it by our disinclination for controversy. 
Mr. Key, it is extensively known, accused Mr. 
Donaldson of plagiarism and other demerits 
in his Varronianus ; against which (admitting 
some of the charges) Mr. D. has recriminated, 
and in turn assailed Mr. K. in unmeasured lan- 
guage. As the quarrel is a pretty quarrel, and 
we can have no hope of making it up, we shall 
simply observe, that Mr. Key has the best of it 
as to temper, which is a strong presumption 
that he has also the best of it (as we think he 
has) as to fact and argument. 


The Conduct of Life: a Series of Essays. By G. 

Long, Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 239. Murray. 
Tue results of much experience and observa- 
tion, Mr. Long has, in this volume, discussed 
many important subjects connected with fa- 
mily, social, public, and religious life. With- 
out any thing of startling or potent originality 
to arrest attention, there is much of plain sense 
and good advice in these pages. 


Present State and Prospects of the Port Philip 
District of New South Wales. By C. Griffiths, 
A.M. Pp. 202. Dublin, Curry; London, 
Longmans. 

Asout the latest book-intelligence from this 

part of the world, in which the writer objects 

to the existing system, and contends for a dif- 
ferent line of conduct towards the natives. 

The statistical and general information is of 

interest to parties concerned in emigration to 

New South Wales, or having property in that 

colony. 

The Beauties of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. By D.S. 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 280. T. C. 
Newby. 

Any portion of the beauties of this beautiful 


writer must be welcome to all who admire the} the silver being an alloy of which 1lb. troy con- 
highest eloquence in prose, and illustrations | tains 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver +18 dwts. cop- 
proceeding from a mind brightly lighted up by | per, or 11,3,ths and 18ths; and this pound is 
genius. - It is too late to offer a eulogy upon | coined into 66 shillings, the current value of 
Jeremy Taylor, of whose works it is hardly | 60 Ibs. being 198/.. The French standard, both 
possible to peruse a page without reaping both | for gold and silver, is9 and 1. Now, bearing in 
pleasure and profit. | mind the high relative value of gold and silver, 
——— =. | it is obvious how essential it is to maintain the 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. | strictest possible adherence to the fineness of 
'the coin; and this is attained and guaranteed 
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many cautions and checks. Mr. Brande 


Jan. 24th.—Mr. Brande “ On the business of the Ipnited himself to an account of the gold coin- 
Mint.” Agreeing with Mr. Brande in the con- | age, as involving in its general outline the his- 
viction, that although every one knows where, | tory of silver and copper coinages, but requiring 
and in a general way how, coin is made, few | the extremest accuracy and nicety in its de- 


are aware of the extreme nicety and perfection 
demanded in the mechanical and chemical de- 


tails of the manufacture, or of the checks and | 


tests by which its standard weight and purity 
are insured, in order that the honour of the 
country and the honesty of the Mint may be 
maintained in unimpeachable integrity, we are 
induced to give at some length the facts com- 
municated to a numerous audience. The chief 
supplies of ingots of gold come from Hamburgh 
and Paris, the produce of the mines of South 
America and Russia; and of unmelted gold 
from Africa, whence the gold-dust imported 
between 1852 and 1841 amounted in value to 
334,0002. The chief supply of ingots to the 
Mint is from the Bank, melted by their own 
melter, and assayed, so that they are delivered 
of known quality. These ingots weigh about 
ldlbs. for yold, and 60lbs. for silver; and the 


| 





tails. It is our standard of value ; and neither 
brassage nor signiorage—that is, no charge for 
labour and expense of coinage—being here taken 
upon it, any individual bringing gold to the 
Mint (though subjected to a charge for assay- 
ing, and to the loss of interest upon it whilst it 
is in the process of manufacture) receives in 
return the full value of coin, but more valuable 
than bullion, inasmuch as it now bears a stamp 
which is security for its fineness and quality 
over the whole civilised world. 

The standard ingots are handed over to the 
melter to melt and cast into standard bars. 
He now becomes the responsible holder of the 
bullion, which is locked up in his stronghold, 
under his own key and that of the surveyor of 
the meltings—an officer who is always present 
at the meltings, and whose especial duty it is 
to see that the directions in the “ pot-book” 


| value, if standard, of the former is about) are strictly complied with, and to weigh out 


7001. 17s. 6d., and of the latter about 198. | either the alloy or the fine gold, in accordance 
The bullion is delivered and weighed in at the! with those directions; and it is his further 


Mint by the weigher and teller, in the presence 
of the Bank- officers, and of the controller and 
Queen’s clerk of the Mint, and is consigned 
to the care of these officers, and of the deputy- 
master. The several ingots are then passed to 
the master of the Mint’s assay-master, who re- 
ports upon the quality or composition of each 
ingot, and from his report the * pot-book,” as 
it is called, is made up; that is, the fine and 
coarse ingots are so mixed and apportioned 
that the whole may, if possible, be brought to 
standard, or, if necessary, that pure gold may 
be added should they prove below, or copper 
should they turn out above standard. The 
term “standard” applies to gold which contains 
11 parts in 12 of pure gold. The remaining 
12th is called alloy, and may consist of any 
metal (of course, of inferior value to gold) 
which does not materially affect the colour, 
malleability, and ductility of the noble metal. 
This 12th, however, may be silver, or a mix- 
ture of silver and copper; and this was gene- 
rally the case, until of late, in consequence of the 
improved manufacture of sulphuric acid, and of 
Wollaston’s inestimable gift to science, the ex- 
tended use of platinum, silver may be extracted 
with profit. Equal parts of silver and copper 
form the best alloy for coinage ; but the absolute 
purity of the copper is essential, as the presence 
of ssyath of lead renders the whole brittle. 
Standard gold is harder, coins better, sustains 
wear better, and is more fusible, than pure gold, 
which is so soft as to bend, and would clog the 
dies. Easy, however, as it may be in theory, it 
is very ditticult to get a bar of standard gold 
perfectly uniform in composition throughout ; 
for unless the mixture is well stirred whilst 
in fusion, and even almost whilst pouring, more 
of the lighter metal will be in the upper than 
in the lower part of the pot, and therefore the 
bar unequal. In the case of silver, the same 
general proceedings are adopted; but in Eng- 
land the silver standard differs from that of gold, 





business, when the metal is cast into bars, to 
take assay-pieces from each bar for examina- 
tion by a distinct officer, namely, the Queen’s 
assay-master. In our Mint the melter is bound 
to follow the directions of other officers in re- 
gard to the addition of alloy, and nothing is 
allowed to be added at his own discretion ; but 
in foreign mints the melter is permitted to ad- 
just the pots on his own responsibility. The 
gold is melted in what are called black-lead 
pots,,each placed in a separate wind-furnace, 
and holding about 100lbs. weight of gold, which 
is cast into bars. When examined by the 
Queen’s assayer, under his written authority 
the bars are given over to the Company of 
Moneyers for coinage, passing through the chief 
office of receipt and delivery, where they are 
weighed by the weigher and teller, in presence 
of one of the check-officers, one of the moneyers, 
and the melter. The moneyer gives a receipt 
to the melter for the gold so delivered, which is 
placed to the credit of the melter in the office- 
books. The transit of the gold from one de- 
partment to the other is on trucks and by rail- 
way. (The moneyers, under whose superin- 
tendence and direction the money is manufac- 
tured, and ultimately delivered by them, weight 
for weight, to the Mint-office, are an extremely 
ancient company. They are traced back as 
early as Ethelbert, first king of Kent, in 561.) 
The bars undergo several rolling operations, 
the last of which brings the ribbon of gold 
nearly to its required thickness ; a piece cut out 
being a little in excess of weight. And now 
comes the nice and difficult part of the operation, 
which is, so to adjust the thickness of the fillet 
or ribbon that rows of sovereigns, punched or 
cut out of it (two in breadth throughout its 
length), may be of the exact required weight, 
or very little in excess. This is done by a ma- 
chine, called “the draw-bench,” invented by 
the late Sir John Barton, and made by Messrs. 
Maudslay. (Mr. Brande here described the 
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machinery and principle of this engine.) The 
ribbons being thus adjusted, are transferred 
to the machines for cutting them into blank 
pieces. The blank-cutting machine has twelve 
cutters arranged in a circle; each cutter is 
lifted by a lever-cog attached to a large ver- 
tical fly-wheel, and its descent is effected by 
an arrangement of pistons in air-tight cylin- 
ders, so that the pressure of the air is the 
force employed. ‘The cutters are most deli- 
cately adjusted. The perforated plates, after 
the cutting out of the blanks, are called scis- 
sel, and go back to the melter, made up into 
bundles of 15lbs. each, to be remelted into 
bars. The proportion of blanks to scissel is 
7} to 53. The blanks are next weighed indi- 
vidually, and reduced, if in excess of standard, 
but if too light, rejected and passed back, under 
the name of brokage, to the melter. Here, in 
the sizing-room, too, each piece is sounded or 
chinked upon an anvil, to detect all cracked, 
fissured, or, as they are called, dumb pieces. 
The standard weight of a sovereign is 5 dwts. 
33 grains. The current weight, or that at 
which they may legally circulate, is 5 dwts. 
2} grains, } of a grain being allowed for wear ; 
so that the extreme difference between a stand- 
ard and a current sovereign may be=14d., a 
grain of standard gold being about 2d.; upon 8 
sovereigns, therefore, = 1s.; upon 800, 5/.; upon 
a million, upwards of 6250/.; but the issue 
from the Mint is always at standard. The 
blanks adjusted and sized are marked—that is, 
they are flattened, and somewhat pinched up 
upon the edges, an operation performed by a 
machine which turns out 240 pieces per mi- 
nute; and having become hard in the work- 
ing, are annealed and blanched. They are now 
ready for the final operation of stamping, for 
which there are in the Mint eight presses, each 
coining from 30 to 40,000 pieces per day. In 
these presses one blow must complete the coin, 
so that the skill of the engraver is shewn by 
the art with which he makes a low relief, sus- 


_ * ceptible of being perfectly brought up by one 


blow of the coining press, tell and produce a 
good effect; by which he avoids prominences 
and asperities, that would tend to the wear and 
debasement of the coin. Nothing can be worse 


than high relief in coin; it accelerates its de-| P 


gradation by wear, and can never be perfectly 
brought up. The engraver is therefore tied 
down by the powers of the presses, and is very 
often blamed for what is his great merit. There 
is no difficulty by a succession of blows and re- 
peated annealings in bringing up a very high 
relief, or in producing an impression ofa deep- 
cut die ; but when one blow of a certain power, 
and repeated 60 or 70 times a minute, is re- 
quired at each time to produce a perfect coin, 
then is the talent and skill of the engraver 
equally or more severely taxed. The person 
responsible for the proper use of the presses is 
the surveyor of the money-presses, who is always 
present whilst they are in operation—he over- 
looks the pieces, watches the dies, picks out 
faulty pieces, or brokage, &c. The moneys 
being now finished are weighed up in journey 
weights, as they are called, 15 lb. of gold =700/. 
17s. 6d. In this state the moneyers return the 
coin to the Mint-office ; but before it is finally 
delivered to the importers, and through them 
to the public, it is subjected to a series of 
examinations as to weight and fineness, or, as 
is said at the Mint, it is pixed. The officers 
required to be present at the pix are, one of 
the senior moneyers, the weigher and teller, 
the Queen’s assay-master, the controller, the 
Queen’s clerk, and two of the clerks of the 
Mint-office. Besides weighing the coins for 


this pixing, two pieces out of each journey are 
retained by the controller, one of which is 
handed over to the Queen's assay-master, to 
be assayed, and the other is placed in the “‘pix- 
box,” where it remains until the great trial of 


acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
carbonic acid, euchlorine, nitrous oxide, cyano- 
gen, and ammonia. Since thei many continen- 
tal chemists have endeavoured to extend this 
list of liquefiable gases, and moreover still far- 


the pix by jury, before the Queen or such of | ther to reduce and render them solid. They 


have added, however, only one, arseniuretted 
hydrogen ; and carbonic acid and cyanogen have 
been solidified respectively by Thilorier and 


her council as may be appointed for that pur- | 


pose. The trial of the pix in this kingdom is a 
ceremony of high antiquity, and was in com- | 





mon usage in the reign of Edward I. 


In the | Bunsen. 


Faraday considered that their failure 


9th of Edward I. the king, by his writ, com- | was attributable to the employment of pressure 
manded the barons of the exchequer to take | alone, which had been tried to an enormous 


with them the master of the Mint, and straight- 
way to open the boxes of the assay and to make 
the trial in such manner as the king’s council 
were wont to do, and to take account thereof, 
so that they might be able to certify the king 
touching the same. The trial of pix as at pre- 
sent constituted takes place at irregular in- 
tervals, depending partly on the amount of 
moneys accumulated in the pix-box. The court 
of the pix is now presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor, and is composed of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and such members of the 
privy council as are specially d for 


extent, 200 atmospheres; and that, for the li- 
quefaction or solidification of bodies, reduction 
of temperature, as well as pressure, was neces- 
sary. As, for instance, pressure only could 
never solidify warm water; its temperature 
must be lowered to 32° F. before it would 
become ice. Acting upon this idea, and using, 
with the air-pump, a “cold bath” of a solution 
of solid carbonic acid in ether, the temperature 
of which in vacuo is 160° F., or 192° below 
the freezing point, together with an ingenious 
arrangement of pressure-pumps, and tubés of 
green bottle-glass, which resist an im- 





the purpose. A precept is also directed by the 
Lord Chancellor to the wardens of the Gold- 
smiths’ company, requiring them to nominate 
a competent number of sufficient and able free- 
men of their company to be of the jury. The 
formalities of the trial by pix were described ; 





but we must pass over these, and conclude with | 
ide, and ammonia. Olefiant gas was the subject 
| of the illustration, and publicly exhibited for 


the capabilities of the Mint, and the advantage 
of its being able to turn out a given quantity of 
coin in a given time. The eight presses could 
produce 392,892 pieces in a day, or 2,357,352 
per week, or 122,582,304 per annum. In 1842 
the weight of gold bars worked in seven days was 
= 10tons; the coined work weighed 12,058lbs. 
the value of which was 935,434. The number 
of pieces coined from the Ist July 1842, to Ist 
July 1844, were— 


Sovereigns and half-sovereigns 15,920,411 
Silver - - - - - 20,976,756 
Copper - - - - - 19,631,200 

56,528,367 


In 1816, when the new silver coinage took place, 
in nine months there were coined 57,960,936 
ieces; the total value of that coinage was= 
2,745,6667. 247,696 pieces were struck per 
day, = 30,962 daily at each press. During the 
panic of 1825, bullion came in from the Bank 
on Saturday, and 140,000 sovereigns were re- 
turned on ‘Tuesday, and the same number every 
day until the following Saturday, when confi- 
dence was restored. Gold ingots came in from 
the Bank at nine o’clock in the morning of the 
17th Dec., and at ten at night 47,006 sovereigns 
were coined and finished. These facts are suffi- 
cient to shew the extent, perfection, and good 
management of the machinery and business of 
the Mint. 

Jan. 31st.—Mr. Faraday, “ On the liquefaction 
and solidification of gases.’ The popular and 
able manner in which the Fullerian Professor 
treats whatever subject he illustrates has been 
so frequently exhibited in our columns, that we 
may be excused entering at length into the ex- 
planations and examples given by Mr. Faraday, 
on the present occasion, to carry with him the 
attention of a mixed audience. ‘The subject was 
a branch of pure science in which Mr. Faraday 
has been eminently successful; and we confine 
our remarks to a brief statement of his past 
achievements, and the results and methods of 
his recent valuable investigations. Nine gaseous 
bodies had already yielded to his early experi- 
ments, and had been reduced to the liquid state 
by pressure. These were chlorine, muriatic 


| condense both hydrogen and oxygen. 
jnot add a word of comment. 








mense force, Mr. Faraday has liquefied six 
additional gasés, namely, olefiant gas, phospho- 
retted hydrogen, hydriodic acid, hydrobromic 
acid, fluo-boric, and fluo-silicic. Of these he 
has solidified the hydrobromic and hydriodic 
acids; and of the former nine, su!phurous acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, euchlorine, nitrous ox- 


the first time in the state of a liquid. Mr. 
Faraday had hoped to have been able to shew 
hydrogen as a metallic body; he kad not, how- 
ever, quite succeeded, but he expected soon to 
We will 
Every man of 
science will at once appreciate these fresh in- 
stances of Faraday’s skilful and valuable re- 
searches. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Feb. 1, 1845, 

Academy of Sciences: sittings of 20th and 27th 
Jan.—M. Dumas communicated a note from 
M. Schroter, on some experiments shewing that 
chlorine, spongy platinum, &c. submitted to the 
temperature of solid carbonic acid cease to pro- 
duce the reactions which they influence at or- 
dinary temperatures. 

A letter from M. Schumacher contained new 
observations of the comet of M. D’ Arrest, made 
on 10th Jan. at Altona and at Berlin. The 
following elements have been calculated by M. 
Rumker. . 

Passage to the perihelion 1845, Jan. 12°3528, 
mean Greenwich time. 

Longitude of perihelion. . . 97° 59’ 35” 

Longitude of ascending node . 337 7 37 

Inclination . . ..... 47 +421 

a a oe 9°5756 

Movement direct. 

These elements establish some analogy with 
the comet of 1779. But conclusions should not 
be hastily drawn from these analogies ; for the 
result of M. Faye’s calculations just made for 
the orbit of this comet disproves its identity 
with the comet of 1793, which was at first sup- 
posed. 

M. Dumas communicated a note from M. 
Morren on the cause of the sudden death of 
fish, which has been sometimes noticed. The 
writer does not deny the influence attributed to 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and to sudden falls of 
temperature ; but he adds to these a more ge- 
neral one, the dis-oxygenation of the water. 
In the normal state, the mean of the oxygena- 
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tion of water may be fixed at 32 or 33 per cent. 
M. Morren has seen it sometimes fall to 17 and 
rise to 61 percent. In the first case, fish could 
not live in such water; they were seen with 
their heads out of the water, as though to 
breathe oxygen in the gaseous state, but they 
soon perished. 

M. Lereboullet, from the autopsy of a cai- 


W. Denton, Worcester Coll. 

CaMBRIDGE.—There was an accidental omission in 
the list of degrees conferred on the 22d ult., which we 

ublished last week. The following ought to have 

en added to those we printed :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Hon. W. C. Spring Rice, 
Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts —W. Baxter, incorporated B.A. 
from Dublin,‘H. Newport, Pembroke College. 





man, contradicts the general opinion that im- | 
flammation is impossible in cold-blooded ani- | 
mals. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence. — In the | 
church of St. Pierre at Chartres are twelve | 
curious paintings in enamel, representing the 
twelve apostles. They were brought during 
the revolution from the magnificent Chateau 
of Anet, near Paris (then destroyed). One 
bears the signature L.L., which shews them to 
have been the work of Leonard le Limousin, 
an artist in enamel, and valet de chambre to 
Henry II. of France. In the gallery of the 
Louvre are two curious paintings of the same | 
nature, one representing Henry II. as St. Tho- 
mas ; the other, Admiral Chabot as St. Paul. 

It had been remarked by some French anti- 
quaries, that figures of women with their eyes 
bandaged up represented, during the middle 
ages, l'aith—as believing without seeing. M. 
Didron maintains, on the contrary, that this 
style of emblematic figure, which is of frequent 
occurrence in windows, in Mss., and in sculp- | 
tured groups, during the middle ages, was in- | 
tended to represent the Jewish religion as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian. She has her 
eyes blinded because she would not recognise 
the Messiah in Jesus Christ, and refused to 
believe that the prophecies had been accom- 
plished. In a Christmas carol, attributed to 
St. Bernard, occurs this verse: 








ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Feb. 1st.—The Earl of Auckland in the chair. 
The paper read was “ A short history of the cin- 
namon-trade of Ceylon, from its earliest known 
history to the present time,”’ by Mr. J. Capper. 
After alluding to the use of cinnamon. by 
the Israelites for sacrificial and, probably, me- 
dical purposes, and to the early commerce of 
Egypt with the ports of Southern India and 
Ceylon, the writer passes on to the discovery of 
the way to India by the Cape, which threw the 


‘ trade with that country into the hands of the Por- 


tuguese. This nation, however, took but little 
cinnamon—the Arabs being then the chief cus- 
tomers for the spice, which they have continued 
to employ largely until within these fifty years ; 
since when, the use of cassia, at a much cheaper 
rate, has superseded the genuine spice. When 
the Dutch took possession of Ceylon, they saw 
the advantages of the cinnamon-trade ; and one 
of their governors, Falk, determined to culti- 
vate it on his own lands, near Colombo, in spite 
of much opposition from the Chalias, who had 
hitherto kept the management to themselves. 
Falk succeeded in producing finer cinnamon 
than any hitherto known; and by judicious en- 
couragement to the neighbouring villagers, he 
greatly extended its cultivation. The trade in- 
creased under the Dutch, until the exportation, 
about a century ago, reached to 8000 bales an- 


P. Lockton, Magd. Hall ; ns Craster, St. John’s Coll.; | induce any increased activity. 


« Esaias cecinit, | nually of 88lbs. each, of which 6000 went to 


The trade also 
suffered severely from the substitution of cas- 
sia, which was produced at a tithe of the price, 
and which, from that time to the present, has 
supplanted cinnamon both at home and in fo- 
reign markets. When the trade was opened 
the government began to diminish their opera- 
tions gradually. At first they ceased to cut 
cinnamon from the jungles, and took only from 
their own plantations: they peeled for a few years 
about 2500 bales on the average: in 1840 the 
number of bales was 1795; and in 1841, 900 
only. After this the trade was entirely aban- 
doned by government, who proceeded to dis- 
pose of all their stock at what it would fetch, 
in quantities of 200 bales every month. In 
May 1843 a great reduction in the export-duty 
from Ceylon took place; but the trade con- 
tinued to decline until about the beginning of 
1844, when the great diminution of the stock 
in the hands of government caused prices to 
rise 50 per cent; and the prospects of the trade 
seem now to be again reviving. The paper 
concluded with some details of the divisions or 
castes of the cinnamon-peelers, and of the mode 
in which these people were managed under the 
system of forced labour, which was at length 
abolished by the British government. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Feb. 6th.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Mr. R. 
Hollier exhibited a Roman bronze bust, used 
apparently as a steelyard-weight, discovered 
near Nurseling, in Hampshire. It represents 
a bacchante in a goat’s-skin drapery, and 
adorned with grapes and vine-leaves. The 
eyes are of silver, the pupils, probably of co- 
loured glass or paste, are wanting. ‘Ihe lips 
and nippies have been inserted, and are of cop- 
per.—Mr.C. R. Smith exhibited a plaster-cast of 





Synagoga meminit; 


ia rae 
S ; | Europe ; after this time the trade greatly de- | 4 sculptured hand holding a patera, discovered 
Nunquam tamen desinit 


|creased. When the English became masters jby Mr. E. T. Artis at Sibson, near Wansford, 


Esse cerca.” of Ceylon, they found the cultivation confined 
Sometimes also the tables of the Mosaic law, | to the vicinity of Colombo, as Falk had left it. 
thrown down, are represented by the side of | They immediately proceeded to take measures 
this figure : and very commonly she has on her | for its increase, and, so soon as they obtained 
head a crown falling off, or she bears a standard | the requisite knowledge, for its improvement. 
just breaking, a dress becoming unfastened, or | Mr. Carrington, in 1805 and 1806, gave the 
a cloak flying off her shoulders. She is always | greatest impulse to this improvement; and the 
represented in opposition and as a pendant to | lands planted under his auspices still produce 
the Church, which is typified by a female the best and largest quantities of cinnamon ; 
figure with a crown and a cloak iitting firmly, | though his plans, like those of the Dutch, 
with a cross and achalice. A fine example of | appear to have been oppressive to the na- 
this is to be found in a Ms. Bible, No. 6829, | tives, who were compelled to preserve their 
Bibliotheque Royale. plantations under severe penalties. Of the 

In the Cathedral of Poitiers are no fewer than | quantity produced at the period when the 





;in Northamptonshire, where the fragments of 
| statues of Hercules, Minerva, and Apollo, were 
recently excavated. This fragment, which be- 
| longs most likely to another statue, is of excel- 
lent workmanship.—The secretary then read 
| the remaining portion of Mr. Stapleton’s paper 
“On the succession of William of Arques ;’’ 
and a paper by the Rev. S. Isaacson (also sup- 
| plied by the committee of the British Arche- 
| ological Association, “On some Roman remains 
| discovered at Dymchurch in Kent.” 
SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY, 
| At the meeting of the 4th inst., Mr. W. F. 


70 stalls of the 13th century, with sculptured | English took possession, there appears to be | Ainsworth in the chair, various donations 
portions of the beginning of the 14th. They!no record; but in 1804-5, the average wasjof manuscripts and books were announced. 
are much disfigured by paint, but are otherwise | 3000 bales, which increased to 4500 in 1814; | Mr. C. F. Barker read the conclusion of his 
in good preservation. A beautiful engraving | and in the following year, when the Kandyan | paper ‘‘ On the present condition of Syria,” 
of the most interesting among them, represent- | provinces fell into our power, the quantity | which was illustrated by numerous tables of 


ing an architect at work, compass in hand, is | increased to 9600 balés. This large amount, | former and existing tarifls, and of produce. An 


given in the last number of M. Didron’s An- | 
nales Archéologiques. ; | 
= — | 

LITERARY AND LEARNED. | 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxForD, Jan. 29.—The following degrees were con- | 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. W. Dyke, feliow of Jesus 
College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—G. A. Quicke, fellow of New 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—M. Morgan, Trinity College, Rev. 
J. Clements, Oriel College, R. Richardson, Brasenose 
College, grand compounders; Rev. J. W. Fletcher, 
Brasenose Coll. ; Rev. J. J. Wilkinson, Queen’s Coll. ; 
Rev. D. Royce, Christ Church Coll.; Rev. J. Harris, 
Pembroke College; Rev. H. Bittleston, St. John’s 
College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —H. Cramer, student, C. Marston, 
N. Spicer, H. W. Brown, l. G. M‘Dowall, C. W. Taylor, 





Christ Church College; W. Belgrave, Lincoln Coll.; 
4 





however, was not maintained; but the an- 
nual produce varied, for about six years, from 
4000 to 7000 bales. In 1823 the cultivation 
was greatly extended: between 600 and 700 
acres of new land were drained, cleared, and 


| account was also given of the improvements 
which had taken place in the rearing of the 

silkworm, and in the quality of the silk. This 
powers was followed by a lively discussion, in 
| which Sir C. Malcolm, having alluded to the 


planted, and 900 men employed upon them; | anomalous character of the Druses, the opinion 
but in 1833 the trade was thrown open; all the | of several travellers present tended to cor- 
workmen upon the new plantation were dis- | roborate the possibility of their being a race 
charged; and, with the exception of a few fa- | descended from an admixture of crusaders 
voured spots, these fine properties were ruined: | and natives. Mr. Barker pointed out, that 
the large and expensive drains opened by go- | although Druses as a nation, they were not 
vernment being filled up, much of the land was | co-religionists; some being Muhammadans, 
converted into bogs and swamps; and on seve- | some Christians; and from this commingling 
ral hundred acres not a vestige of cinnamon ‘of creeds, many were neither one nor the 
was to be found. The opening of the trade to | other. This fact, combined with the habit 
private dealers gave a considerable stimulus at | the Druses, Ansarians, Mutuelis, and other 
first, but it was not permanent; and even the | Syrian people have of disguising their faith, 
reduction of the export-duty in 1836 failed to | assists materially in explaining the discord- 
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ancy of opinion which often exists among 
travellers upon this subject. Col. Everest, of 
the Indian survey, was inclined to think, that 


where there were so many opposing creeds, a | 


good government was almost an impossibility. 
A Syrian gentleman present, however, hoped 
better things from the progress of intercourse. 

A notice was then read of the progress made 
in the archzological explorations carrying on 
at Hors’abad, near Mosul. Mr. Ainsworth 
pointed out the great distance of the site of 
these explorations from the ruins of Nineveh— 
fifteen miles ; being two miles less than the dis- 
tance of Resen (now Nimriid), which was be- 


tween Nineveh and Calah; and twelve miles | 








| 
| 


the price; take it, orleave it.” ‘ Pardon me,’’| us to say, that on such a view, it appears to 
replies Lord Langdale, “it belongsto my court; | us to be superior in merit, as it is larger in 
and J insist upon having it free gratis for no- | point of number, than any we have seen for a 
thing.” Hereupon issue is joined; and the| considerable time. We believe that it is in 
formal legal steps are taken to compel Mr.| consequence of some new regulations that all 
Rodd to fear the rod, and surrender the proper- | the pictures on these walls, and the three 
ty in dispute. But still he is obstinate, and he | rooms are covered, are original, and have not 
appears to justify his possession at law, when— | been previously exposed to the public eye. This 
O lame and impotent conclusion!—the rule is | gives a great freshness and interest to the Ex- 
discharged (i.e. the prosecution is abandoned), | hibition. But what is yet more satisfactory, 
the bookseller keeps the vellum; but as the | many of our most eminent artists have enriched 
crown never pays costs, it costs him the fifty | it with their productions, and imparted to ita 
pounds odds for defying the mandate of the | tone which could not be achieved by the rising 
Common Pleas. He then memorialises the | class however promising in their arduous pro- 
Treasury; but we should like to know who ever | fession. At present it would be invidious, as 





more removed than the castle noticed by| expected or got any thing out of that place: | it would also seem partial, to go into any de- 
Xenophon, and now represented by the ruins | the lords whereof write a civil answer to in- | tailed criticism; but we may note, that, through 
of Yarum-jah; and which were yet, neither of| form him, that they could see nothing in his | all the obstacles we have alluded to, we could 
them, ever confounded with Nineveh itself. | case to induce them to depart from their usual | not but be struck with subjects by E. Landscer, 





instant. 


He then noticed that the progress of the ex-| practice. Thus he has only his dear-bought | Stanfield, Lee, and other members of the Royal 


plorations tended, from the manner in which 
certain inscriptions and sculptures had been 
found, to attest that what there was of Assyrian 
in the remains had been removed thither from 
somewhere else, probably from Nineveh itself, 
and used as building materials; and that the 
character of the inscriptions, which resemble 
those of Bisutun, and of the middle column at 
Persepolis, was rather to attest a Kayanian or 
Persian, than an Assyrian or even a Median 
origin to these remains of antiquity. If the 


identity of the Jibal Maklab with the Mons'| 


Nikator, and of the Khizar Su with the Buma- 
dus of the historians of Alexander, could be 
estabiished, it was not improbable that the edi- 
fice in question might have existed till the time 
of the last of that dynasty (Darius Codomanus), 
as the Gangamela, near which the Persians de- | 
livered their third and last engagement with | 
the Macedonians.— Dr. H. Yates afterwards | 
announced that the paper on the Hamyaritic | 
inscriptions, by Professor Lee of Cambridge, | 
would be read at the next meeting, on the 18th | 


Narrative of the Proceedings in the Court of Com- | 
mon Pleas against Mr. Thomas Rodd, for the | 
purpose of wresting from him a certain Manv- | 
script Roll, under pretence of its being a Docu- | 
ment belonging to that Court ; and of the Trouble | 
and Expense to which he has been put in defend- | 
ing his Character and Property. | 

Tus long title-page explains the nature of an 

appeal which involves not only individual but | 

national interests. There is a something of | 
acerbity in the spirit in which it is written; | 
but in excuse it may be urged that Mr. Rodd | 
feels himself peculiarly aggrieved, and has in- | 
curred, besides anxiety, an actual legal expense | 
of 507. 4s. 10d., in defending a manuscript for | 
which he asked the price of 24s., and refused to | 
deliver gratis to the mandate of the powers that | 
be. The question is one of very considerable 

literary consequence. The bookseller laid upon | 
his counter openly for sale a manuscript so an- | 
cient that few persons were able to decipher 

what it was, and he himself could not tell any 

customer. All he could make out was, that it | 
was cramped, full of contractions, and as diffi- 

cult to read as if it hat been Chinese or Median. | 

At last a sufficient scholard looked in, and dis- | 

covered that the hieroglyph was the Filazer’s 

Roll of the Court of Common Pleas, of John | 

Pitt, 23d of Elizabeth; and as such, a public 

document, was claimed by the authority of the | 


court, Lord Langdale. ‘* But,’ says Mr. Rodd, | IN the midst of some confusion of ladders, scaf- | Greek art. 


| vellum roll to comfort him; and, as a farther | Academy, as well as by not a few specimens of 


solatium, the opportunity for stating his opi-| charming feeling and poetical imagining in 
nion, not in the mildest manner, of the abuses | younger and less exalted aspirants. To these 
in selling ancient records; of individual mis- | we shall in due season point attention; and 


| conduct; and of the tremendous expense of the meanwhile have the pleasure to repeat, that the 


| Record Commission, without the shadow of | 
| adequate service. So says Mr. Rodd; and non | 
| nostrum, Say we. | 


| The Archeological Journal. No. IV. London, | 
Longmans, Pickering, G. Bell; Oxford, J. 
Parker; and Cambridge, Deightons. 

| Tuts No. worthily completes the first annual | 
| volume of the British Archzological Associa- | 
j tion. It commences with a paper suggesting | 
| the extension of the Association by various mea- | 
| sures which are pointed out; and recommend- 
| ing voluntary subscriptions in addition to the 
annual guinea at the anniversaries; the esta- | 
blishment of a museum and library accessible | 
on payment ofa small yearly fee; and a club} 
and club-house in London for resident and pro- | 
vincial members. How far these hints are| 
capable of being carried into useful effect, we | 
know not. The next paper, by Mr. T. Wright, | 
is a very interesting one, being Illustrations of | 
Domestic Architecture from illuminated Mss., | 
with pertinent remarks and curious woodcuts. 
On Ancient mixed Masonry, by M. H. Bloxam ; 
English Medieval Embroidery, by C. H. Harts- | 
horne; and Medizval Ecclesiastical Architec- | 
ture in Paris (continued), by Mr. Longueville | 
Jones,—are all appropriate and valuable con- 
tributions. The rest of the papers, including 
Report of the Proceedings at Canterbury, are | 
not so striking; but the whole No. is full of | 
intelligence, and should be in the hands of | 
every member of the Association. 


' 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} P.m.; British Architects, 
8 p.mM.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.M.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 P.M. ; Zoological, 8} P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; London Insti- 
tution, 7 p.m. ; Graphic, 8 p.mM.} Pharmaceutical, 9 Pp.» $ 
British and Foreign Institute (lecture). 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; R. 
S.jof Literature, 4 p.m. ; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday.— Astronomical (anniversary mecting),3 P.M. ; 
Royal Institution, 8} Pr.m.; Philological, 8 p.m.; British | 
and Foreign Institute (conversazione). 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 

P.M. 








FINE ARTS. | 
THE BRITISH GALLERY,—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
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of our native art for 1845 will form an 
honourable epoch in its history. 


DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 
In former Gazettes will be found an account of 
the excavations undertaken by the French go- 
vernment near the ruins of Nineveh, and of 
the drawings of the sculptures and copies of 
the inscriptions discovered, under the manage- 
ment of MM. Botta and Flandin. It appears 
from a letter in the Malta Times, dated Con- 
stantinople, January 7, 1845, that the examina- 
tion of the ruins had been completed, and that 
M. Flandin had returned there, on his way to 
France, with the result of his labours. The 
further information is, that fifteen chambers, 
some above one hundred feet in length, and 
evidently forming part of a magnificent palace, 
have been opened. Their walls are entirely 
covered with inscriptions and sculptures. The 
latter are, almost without exception, historical, 
and illustrate events of the highest interest, 
sieges, naval manceuvres, triumphs, single 
combats, &c. The inscriptions are in a cunei- 
form character, closely resembling that found 
in the middle column of the inscriptions of 
Persepolis, Hamadan (Ecbatana), and Bisu- 
tun, and in the earlier inscriptions of Van. 
Each wall bears two rows of sculptures, one 
placed above the other; and the inscriptions, 
containing generally about twenty lines, are 
graven between. Frequently, however, they 
also occur on the garments of figures, or on 
towns and other objects found in the bas-re- 
liefs. There cannot be a doubt that they area 
portion of the historical records of a kingdom. 
It is well known that hitherto this class of cu- 
neiform character, which is frequently called 
the Median, has baffled the researches of 
Oriental scholars. The results already obtained 
in deciphering the simpler form of the arrows 
headed, will, it is probable, afford a clue to the 
more complicated character. Should this be 
the case, we may anticipate the recovery of the 
records of an empire whose extent and power 
were the wonder of the eastern world, and of 
whose very existence we have but the vaguest 
and most unsatisfactory notices. The sculp- 
tures are said to be perfectly original in design 
and execution, and to have no connexion with 
Their spirit and beauty are asto- 


“ you are in the habit of selling tons of parch- folds, and artists giving the finishing gallery- | nishing; and to those who have been accus- 
ments and vellums, and I bought this fairly in | touches to their works, we have had the gratifi- | tomed to look upon the Greeks as the only 
the market; and I will not give it up unless I cation of a hasty glance at the Exhibition for | masters of the imitative arts, they will furnish 
am paid for it. Four and twenty shillings is | the present year in Pall Mall. And it rejoices | new matter for inquiry and reflection. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BUENOS AYRES. 
Noy. 1, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—In my last I gave you some slight 
idea of the character of two of the principal 
persons who govern this misgovernec country ; 
and they are a fair sample of most of the lead- 
ing men of the present administration, with 
very few exceptions (see Literary Gazette, No. 
1454). To enable you to form a better idea of 
the existing state of affairs, it will be necessary, 
to go back as far as 1810, when the Buenos 
Ayreans declared their independence. From 
that time to 1820 they amused themselves by 
electing and deposing governors: there were 
no fewer than four appointed in February of 
that year; and in the remaining ten months 
eight more were chosen and deposed, while 
they vainly endeavoured to form some shape 
out of the chaos they had themselves created. 
But what with the intriguing and want of good 
faith among them, all they planned fell to the 
ground, or “ dissolved like the baseless fabric of 
a vision.” Manuel Dorrego, whose fate forms a 
principal feature in, or cause for the last sixteen 
years’ revolutiens, was one of the most active 
in keeping alive this unsettled state of things. 
From 1820 to 1826 they had been attempting 
to form a federal government; but it wanted | 
what chemists call the attraction of coherency, | 
or uniting bodies of different natures ; and as 
there evidently was little hopes of effecting this 
combination, Rivadaria, who was appointed 
president, tried to frame a constitution on a 
more solid principle—but in vain; and finding 
his opp ts were deeper and dirtier politi- 
cians than even himself, he wisely resigned, 
and was succeeded by Manuel Dorrego; for | 
Rosas ‘preferred working sub rosa, making a | 
tool of Dorrego, who was an ambitious man; | 
treacherous and intriguing; plausible and con- | 
descending when he wanted to gain a point or | 
a partisan, but tyrannical and overbearing in | 
all other cases. To this may be attributed, in 
a great measure, the revolution of Lavalle in 
1828; as you will see by the following anec- 
dote, on the truth and correctness of which 
you may depend. 

Lavalle was commander-in-chief of the troops 
employed in the Banda Oriental at the time 
they were at war with Brazil; and actually did 
wonders, defeating the enemy in several en- 
gagements with a mere handful of troops. But 
the necessities of this little band of brave men 
were not attended to, and their wants became 
urgent; for, like Falstaff’s regiment, they had 
but a shirt and a half to a company, and those 
stolen from some black Desdemona. Lavalle’s 
repeated applications for money and clothing for 
his troops were disregarded, till he could bear 
it no longer, and came over to Buenos Ayres 
himself to request the government would. pro- 
vide for the wants of his soldiers. Dorrego, 
instead of using the suaviter in modo, chose the 
Sortiter in re, and ordered him to return to his 
duty; the government would send the supplies 
they thought necessary when it suited their 
convenience! Such an uncouth and insulting | 
answer to an officer who deserved well of his 
country, stung him to the quick; but he obeyed 
the order, inasmuch as he embarked directly, 
swearing vengeance on the mulatto who had 
insulted him! 

In about ten days after, he (Lavalle) made 
his appearance at Buenos Ayres at the head of 
(600) as fine soldiers (dark and devilish) as ever 
supported an adored and provoked commander : 
they took possession of the Plana, and such 
points as were necessary to command the city; 











while Dorrego sneaked off to consult his brother 
in intrigue, Rosas. In a fewdays Lavalle followed 
him; they met near a town called Navavinor, 
a few leagues from Buenos Ayres; a battle en- 
sued, in which Dorrego and Rosas were defeated 
and fled. The discomfited chiefs consulted 
what was to be done, and Rosas recommended 
Dorrego to summon Colonel Acha, who had the 
command of some dragoon regiments, while he 
endeavoured to collect the stragglers. Acha, 
instead of obeying his governor, made him pri- 
soner, and delivered him to Lavalle; while 
Rosas, privately suspecting what would happen, 
instead of collecting troops, made the best of his 
way to Santa I'é, and escaped ; and when they 
went in search of him, the bird was flown. 
Brought up with Indians and Jesuits, he knew 
how to deceive those he pretended most to 
trust. Lavalle, in the mean time, called a 
council of war respecting Dorrego: a number 
of charges were brought against him, such as 
betraying the interests of his country to enrich 
himself and friends, inducing Indians (the ene- 
mies of the country) to fight against them, &c. 
These accusations were sent to the fort, where a 
military commission was held, in which, I am 
sorry to say, Admiral Brown (as governor pro 
tempore) was president. Sentence of death was 
adjudged, and Dorrego was accordingly shot : 
but it was no sooner done than a feeling arose 
that alarmed the commission who had authorised 
it. Lavalle, with that romantic bravery which 
characterised him, issued a bulletin, taking the 
whole of the odium on himself, by saying, ‘‘ by 
my order Colonel Dorrego was shot this morning 
at the head of the troops,” &c. It is (or rather 
would be) difficult to illustrate the character 
of Lavalle, had not accident made me ac- 
quainted with him, by which I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing his real character. 

As a soldier he was brave to a fault, and well 
adapted for any enterprise where courage and 
fighting were the essential points; but impru- 
dent and impetuous, more governed by passion 
and impulse of the moment, than by reason 
or reflection; generous and high-minded, but 
wrong-headed, and reckless of consequences, 
—he seemed to me as near the character of 
Hotspur as could be conceived. The fate of 
this unfortunate family reminds one of the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth—for father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, amounting to eleven persons, were on a 
sudden swept off; but the exact cause of their 
death remains in doubt—some say by the scarlet 
fever, and some say by the assistance of medi- 
cine; but be that how it may, they disappeared 
suddenly and strangely; though the fate of La- 
valle himself is not clouded by any doubts—the 
facts are well known and officially attested! It 
appears that Rosas had in his pay a certain per- 
son among Lavalle’s troops to give information 
of any chance that might occur, where he (La- 
valle) might be surprised and assassinated. 
In one of his marches he imprudently took up 
his quarters in a rancho with his secretary, 
more than half a mile from his troops; notice 
was conveyed to the parties set to watch, and 
consequently, very early, before sunrise, they 
proceeded stealthily towards the spot. The se- 
cretary observing some men evidently trying to 
advance unseen, gave notice to Lavalle, but too 
late—he had only time to close the door: the 
party fired through it, and wounded him mort- 
ally. His troops (Lavalle’s) were now in mo- 
tion (and the murderers had to decamp without 
knowing the result), but when the former arrived 
their general was no more, a ball having passed 
through his chest. Thus ended the life of as 
brave a man as ever fought for the liberty of 
South America, in which he distinguished him- 


selfpreeminently. His family, as I have shewn, 
were already disposed of; but it still remained 
to crown these unhallowed acts—to reward the 
murderers of Lavalle. Were I to relate it, I 
fear you might think it was overcharged, or 
that I had some prejudiced feeling to gratify ; 
therefore I enclose you a translation of the de- 
cree, now before me in the Gaceta Mercantil ; 
dated Tuesday, 28th of March, 1843, in answer 
to a solicitation of the murderer to Rosas, stating 
his services ! 

“In consequence of the high and important 
service rendered to the Federation by Jose 
Bracho, soldier of the regiment of the Escort of 
Liberty, we declare him a hero well deserving 
of his country, and worthy of the highest and 
most favoured distinction of all the federals; a 
lieutenant of cavalry, with the monthly pay of 
300 dollars, creditor for 3 square leagues of Jand, 
'600 head of horned cattle, and 1000 sheep. 
| This original decree to be given him for his 
satisfaction, sending eight copies to the neces- 
sary authorities, that he may enjoy the rank and 
pay of lieutenant from the day he killed the 
savage Unitarian Lavalle—by a special favour 
of divine Providence clearly visible in favour of 
this country! A certificate to be given him 
from the same date for the 3 square leagues of 
land, a second for the cattle, a third for his car- 
bine, to be placed in the museum as a national 
‘trophy. Furthermore, that a full-dress uni- 
| form, as lieutenant of cavalry, be presented 
him by the principal aid- de-camp (Don Antonio 
Ruges), with a silver medal and 2000 dollars. 

(Signed) Rosas.” 

It is thus murder is rewarded in this country ; 
and of late we have had some dreadful instances 
of the effect of this new moral code, designating 
such an act as a special favour of divine Pro- 
|vidence, and rewarding the perpetrators as 
| heroes! Some have been inveigled out of their 
| houses under false pretences; others have been 
taken by force from the midst of their families, 
and their throats cut almost within their hear- 
ing. One unfortunate man was actually carried 
out of his shop, a public store in the centre of 
the town, at eight in the evening, stabbed and 
mutilated, and while yet alive put into a pitch- 
barrel, before his own door, and burnt to death! 
And for what ?—to support the sacred cause of 
federation. These are the acts of the illustrious 
|restorer of the laws, Don Manuel Rosas and 
his worthy supporters! And yet, in defiance of 
| suchdreadfulatrocities, there are persons suffici- 
ently degraded for filthy lucre, not only to de- 
fend them, but hold him up as the most gener- 
ous, humane, and noble-minded man in South 
America. 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—A new ballet, founded on the 
interesting story of the heathen mythology of 
the fifty daughters of Danaus being married to 
the fifty sons of Egyptus, &c., was produced at 
Drury Lane on Tuesday, and was witnessed 
throughout with a sort of weary toleration. It 
is the composition of a M. Hoguet, and is about 
as dull and stupid an affair as we ever saw. 
It was occasionally relieved by some laughable 
energy, intended for effective serio-pantomime 
on the part of its author, and by one or two ef- 
fective pas, by M. H. Vestris, who is re-engaged, 
and Mdlle. Maria, a débutante from the Aca- 
démie Royal, who is an accomplished dancer 
of the second order. The whole is a rifaccia- 
mento of old scenery and old dances, without 
novelty of any kind or striking feature to re- 
commend it. 

Covent Garden.—The play of Henry IV. pre- 
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sented us on Thursday with the novelties of 
Mr. Henry Betty in Hotspur, and Mr. Hackett 
in Falstaff. Of the former we have little to 
say; it lacked fire and discrimination, and, in 
short, the whole performance went off so tamely, 
that if we had never seen it under better aus- 
pices, we should have thought it exceedingly 
dull. Of the Falstaff also we find it impossible 
to speak with praise. Almost every body, how- 
ever, has an ideal of this character, and the 
actor may often fail because his conception dif- 
fers from the spectator’s standard. Thus Mr. 
Hackett’s fat knight was, to our apprehension, 
far too sententious. He was more like a pro- 
fessed satirist than the unctuous humorist whose 
overflowings of wit gave the point to his ob- 
servations. Falstaff premeditated nothing — 
Mr. Hackett premeditated much. His whole 
study seemed to us to be a careful mistake; 
and except the scene with Mrs. Quickly, and 
the soliloquy on his ragged regiment, we dis- 
covered none of the natural chuckle which self- 
rewarded his impromptu ingenuity of defence 
and his inroads of ridicule into the quarters of 
his assailants. One of he consequences of this 
idea of the part was, to make the whole run 
slow, where the business should have gone 
trippingly, and turn several of the best scenes 
into drawling. This pervaded the night; and 
without going farther we may remark, that not- 
withstanding the pains which Mr. Hackett has 
obviously taken with Falstaff, and the ability 
he displayed in working out his view of the 
part, it was only one of the many efforts we 
have witnessed, and by first-rate artists too, 
which did not satisfy us with the representa- 
tion. 

Adelphi.—A sparkling little two-act piece, 
called the Soldier of Fortune, was brought out 
on Thursday, and met with great success: it 
is mainly supported by Mr. Hudson, in an 
Irish character, which he played with ease and 
nonchalance, and in which he introduced Lover's 
song, “ The bold soger-boy,” with happy ef- 
fect. The other parts were subordinate; but 
Miss Woolgar in male garb, and Miss For- 
tescue in female, and Messrs. Selby, Lambert, 
and Cowell, did their best; and, with some 
pretty scenery, its reception was another of the 
Adelphi-hit sort. 

Theatrical Rumours, &c.—There is some talk 
of an arrangement by which plays of Shakspere 
and the legitimate drama will be performed 
thrice a week at the St. James’s theatre. Mr. 
Macready and an adequate company would be 
combined to carry this desirable plan into effect ; 
and the theatre is of a size which would enable 
the public to enjoy the sterling drama. 

In our last we mentioned the handsome 
poniard presented by the King of the French to 
our great tragedian, and have since seen theroyal 
gift. Itis in a beautifully chased gold scabbard, 
richly set on the side uppermost in the case 
with large emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. The 
emeralds adorn the hilt and point of the scab- 
bard; the rubies are in raised moulds running 
down each side. Besides this mark of honour, 
Mr. Macready received a no less flattering tes- 
timony of admiration and esteem from the 
Society of Dramatic Authors of France. It is 
a gold octagonal medal, inscribed with his name, 
On 
the obverse, emblematic trophies. 





Errata.—By the accidental transposition of a line in 
our dramatic notices last week, we gave praise to one 
house which was intended for another. The Lyceum 
should have had the credit for the clever little farce 
called the Model of aWife ; and the Strand notice should 
have read, that Mr. Wild was performing in some of 
the characters which he rendered so popular during 
his administration of affairs at the Olympic. To make 





amends, this week the Lyceum has produced another 
new clever comic drama, called Taking Possession, and 
the Strand a laughable burlesque of Antigone. 





THE FAIRIES’ SONG.* 
Inscribed to the Lover of Irish Minstrelsy. 
{It is said that the fairies reward those who listen with 
attention to their music, and punish those who treat 
it with disrespect. ] 
Ir you hear a sound at night 
Borne upon the breeze, 
Like the voice of seraphs bright, 
Like the whisp’ring trees : 
If it flow, though faint and low, 
Like a stream along,— 
Hush! your lightest breath forego, 
*Tis the fairies’ song. 
And blessed are they by the mystic throng 
Who calmly hear the tairies’ song. 
If the sound be like a voice 
Whispering to your heart ; 
If it make your soul rejoice, 
Like Kathleen’s when apart ; 
If you pause and wonder why 
Such to earth belong,— 
Do not breathe your lightest sigh, 
*Tis the fairies’ song. 
And they are blessed by the mystic throng 
Who ne'er disturb the fairies’ song. 
Then if, after many a year, 
Some bard of Erin’s isle 
Sing the song you love to hear, 
And your heart beguile; 
If that song your soul has stirred, 
Be his passion strong.— 
Oh, be sure that he has heard 
And caught—the fairies’ song. 
Oh! Erin’s bards sing sweet and strong, 
For they have heard the fairies’ song. 
Leamington. J. E. CARPENTER. 





VARIETIES. 

The Portland Vase.—This beautiful ornament 
of the British Museum was yesterday wantonly 
smashed literally to atoms by a miscreant who 
stated his name to be Lloyd, but who would 
give no farther account of himself. The mis- 
sile used, we heard, was a Babylonian brick ; 
and not a vestige larger than a sixpence re- 
mains of the Portland Vase! ! 

The Civil Engineers.—We are very sorry to 
hear that something like a collision has oc- 
curred in the direction of this institution; 
which has within a few years been raised to 
considerable publicity and importance. Pro- 
fessional influence and employment, it may be 
supposed, were consequent upon celebrity in 
its ranks; and where such interests exist, com- 
petition, if not jealousy, is pretty sure to spring 
up. All we can say farther, at present, is, that 
Mr. Walker has retired from the presidency, 
and Sir John Rennie been elected as his suc- 
cessor. 

The Cambridge Camden Society, upon whose 
operations and publications we offered a com- 
mentary in the Literary Gazette, No. 1461, has 
been found in the wrong by the elaborate judg- 
ment of Sir H. Jenner Fust, in the suit be- 
tween it and the Rev. Mr. Faulkner, minister 
of St. Sepulchre’s, respecting the erection of 
the altar and credence-table, which (in despite 
of him) it insisted on placing in his church, 
instead of the communion-table, which was 
there before the so-called repairs were begun. 
Again we say, 

“Tis true 'tis pitiful, ’tis pitiful ’tis true,” 
that such non-essentials should be raked up to 
distract and endanger the church. In con- 
demning the credence-table, Sir H. Fust stated 
the following curious etymological grounds for 
his decision:—“ I do not find any sufficient 
information to enable me to judge when this 
article was first introduced into the Romish 
church or into our English churches. It is 
clear that they were in use at the time of 
Archbishop Laud, and before his time. It is 





| * This song will be set to music by Mr. I’. N. Crouch. 








admitted by the learned counsel on both sides 
that the term is derived from the Italian lan- 
guage; but in Adelung’s German Dictionary 
we have the following definition of the word :— 
Credenzen, verb reg. act., from the Italian cre- 
denzare, to taste beforehand the meats and 
drink before they were offered to be enjoyed by 
another: an ancient court-practice, which was 
performed by the cupbearers and carvers, who 
for this reason were also called credenzer. Hence 
also the credenz teller — credence-plate — on 
which the cupbearers credenced the wine; and 
in general, a plate on which a person offers 
anything to another: credenz tische, credence- 
table, a sideboard, an artificial cupboard with 
a table for the purpose of arranging in order 
and keeping the drinking apparatus therein. 
In the Greek and Latin churches something 
of the same kind was in use under another 
name. The word used to describe it is rpd@ec1s, 
that is, table, or preparation, or proposition, as 
on it were placed the elements before they 
were placed on the high altar for consecration.” 

The Right Hon. W, Sturges Bourne. —This 
gentleman, distinguished through a long poli- 
tical career, died at his seat, Testwood House, 
on Saturday last, inthe 76th year of his age. 
He was the author of several legislative mea- 


| sures of importance to the lower orders, and his 


| 
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writings on these subjects, as well as his gene- 
ral love and cultivation of literature, entitle 
him to a notice and regret in our literary page. 
In private life Mr. Bourne was frank and com- 
municative of the stores of information he pos- 
sessed, both from station and powers of mind, 
and his society was of the most agreeable and 
instructive kind. We knew no man more 
truly and extensively esteemed; though he 
had outlived the great majority of his earliest 
friends and compatriots. 

Hydraulic Locomotive-—We lave heard much 
of the successful application of hydraulic pres- 


| sure to every kind of propulsion, by sea and 





land. ‘The principle, we understand, is, by 
means of machinery, to regenerate the power 
expended, so that every impulse, instead of 
exhausting, reinforces it; and thus the action 
is continued with unabated force ad infinitum. 
We are not further informed; and can only 
add, that the invention has been under the 
consideration of a government-board, and has 
seemed to deserve very grave attention. 

Roman Antiquities.—There has just been dis- 
covered at Auch, in the Plaine de Gers, near 
the site of the ancient Augusta, a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the Roman mosaic. The part already 
cleared measures about 4 feet in length, by 
about 2 feet 8 in. in width. It is of the Gallo- 
Roman epoch, so remarkable for the purity of 
its design.—Galignani. 

Four or five hundred Roman medals, of the 
largest size and in perfect preservation, have 
been found by a labourer in the ruins of the old 
chateau of Larcy le Chatel (Nievre). They are 
for the most part of the dates of Adrian, Sabi- 
nus, Marcus Aurelius, /Etius, Antonius, Faus- 
tina, Verus Lurillus, Commodus, Crispinus, and 
Septimius Severus, going back to 117 of the 
Christian, or 192 of the Roman era.—Jbid. 

Good Plan for moving Plants, §c.—We have 
just heard of a valuable case of plants received 
by a gentleman in this settlement by the Te- 
resa, which were packed in wet moss without 
any soil at the roots, and soldered in tin. This 
mode of packing answers remarkably well, as 
every tree appears to be alive and healthy. 
Fruit-trees may thus be obtained from Eng- 
land at considerably less cost than we have 
been accustomed to pay for them from the sur- 
rounding colonies.—Nelson Examiner, April 27. 
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Ancient Tunnel.—A letter from Marseilles, in 
the French papers, mentions the discovery of 
an ancient tunnel, passing from the old Abbey 
of St. Victoire, and running under an arm of the 
sea, covered with shipping, to the tower of Fort 
St. Nicholas. It is considered to be Roman, 
and is formed of a single vault, of 60 feet span, 
and one-fourth longer than the Thames tunnel. 

Arctic Exploring Expedition.—Dr. King fol- 
lows up his argument in favour of an overland 
expedition, to complete the survey of the north- 
ern shores of America, and has printed other 
papers and plans on the subject. The tone, as 
we before remarked, is strongly and personally 
controversial; but in the last issue, he states, 
as a credible report, that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company have despatched Mr. Ray, a surgeon, 
on this service, to descend by the Great Fish 
River to trace Victoria Land westerly, and test 
its value relative to the north-west passage. 

Opening of Sussex Hall.—We regret that we 
were prevented from availing ourselves of the 
invitation to attend this ceremony on the 20th 
ult., when the building intended for “ The Jews 
and General Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion’”’ was inaugurated, in Leadenhall Street. 
Many of the most eminent members of the 
Hebrew community (including Sir M. Monte- 
fiore, Sir J. L. Goldsmid, Mr. H. de Castro, 
Mr. David Salomons, &c.), and a number of 
their Christian friends, were present, and the 
theatre was brilliantly illuminated for their 
The opening address was ably de- 
livered by Mr. H. de Castro, the president ; 


‘who presented the Rev. M. J. Raphall of Bir- 


mingham to pronounce the inaugural oration, 
which he did in an eloquent manner, and re- 
ceived great applause. Some literary and sci- 
entific exhibitions followed ; and we rejoice to 
say, that there is every prospect of the perma- 
nent stability and usefulness of this establish- 
ment. The liberality of wealthy Jews in sup- 
porting their charities and other worthy designs 
is well known; and in this case, where the 
cultivation of the middle and lower classes is 
concerned, there is no doubt of sufficient pro- 
vision. 

The Electric Telegraph has been laid down 
from Nine Elms to Gosport and Southampton, 
under the superintendence of Messrs, Cooke 
and Wheatstone; and signals have been com- 
municated with perfect success from end to 
end, both by the battery and by the magneto- 
electric power. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Elements of Physics, Part 1, Ponderable Bodies, by 
C. F. Peschel; translated, with Notes, by E. West, 
dep. 7s.—Dr. Aikin’s Select Works of the British Poets, 
new edition, with a Supplement by Lucy Aikin, 8vo, 
18s.—The Pencil of Nature ; a Collection of Specimens 
of the Art of Photography, by H. #. Talbot, No. 2, 
4to, 2ls.—Elementa ‘Liturgica ; or, the Churchman’s 
Primer, by G. A. Walker, fep. 3s. 6d.—Willich’s Tithe 
Commutation Tables, 1*37 to 1845, royal 8vo, 11s. 6d., 
eloth.—H. W. Jeans’s Rules for finding the Names and 
Positions of the Stars, royal 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—Cain and 
Abel: a Dramatic Poem, &c., by W. Harper, post 
8vo, 4s.—Egypt and Mehemet Ali, by Prince Puckler 
Muskau, post 8vo, 5s. (Newby’s edition).—Practice of 
Insolvency in the Court of Bankruptcy, by Nicholls 
and Doyle, 2d edit. 12mo, 6s.—Egypt under Mehemet 
Ali, by Prince Puckler Muskau, post 8vo, 8s. (Col- 
burn’s edition).—Narratives of a Parent; or, Birth-day 
‘Tales, by Mrs. Everest, royal 18mo, 5s.—The Year of 
Affections, by Avrillon, fep. 6s. 6¢.—The Economy of 
the Marine Steam-Engine, by W. Gordon, R.N., 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—The Trapper’s Bride, &c., by Perey B. St. 
John, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Inquisitive Jack and his Aunt 
Mary, by Peter Parley, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—The Accusations 
of History against the Church of Rome, by the Rev. 
G. Townsend; new edit., by the Rev. E. Cox, 18mo, 
4s.—The Symmetry of Revelation, a Witness to the 
Divinity of Christ, by the Rev, R, C. Coxe, 8yo, 1s, 6d. 





—Crotchet Explained and Illustrated, by C. Mee, ob- 
long, 2s. 6d.—SuppleMent to the Authorised English 
Version of the New Testament, by the Rev. F. H. 
Scrivener, Vol. I., 8vo, 10s. 6d.--A History of the Non- 
jurors, by T. Lathbury, M.A., 8vo, 14s.—The Commu- 
nion Service, small folio, printed in black letter, bd. 
in parchment, 2/. 15s.—Baronial Halls of England, 
edited by 8. C. Hall, Vol. I., imp. 4to, 2/. 5s. 
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January. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . . 23 | from 43 to 45/2973 .. 2951 
Friday . . . 24! ,, 40 .. 47/2933 .. 29-60 
Saturday . . 25] ,, 32 .. 48/29°71 .. 20°54 
Sunday . .26] ,, 44 .. 38/2942 .. 29-42 
Monday . . 27 » 41 .. 32/29°07 .. 28°97 
Tuesday . . 2 » «28 .. 39/2883 2. 28°73 
Wednesday » 3 ,. 279800 .. 29°02 
Thursday . » 24 .. 33/9899 .. 28-94 
Friday . . » 8 .. 33/2902 .. 29°26 

February. 

Saturday . 1 » 2% .. 34/2045 .. 29°52 
Sunday . . 2 » 36 .. 26/29962 .. 29°67 
Monday . . 3 » 2 .. 40/9958 .. 29°63 
Tuesday . . 4 » 43 .. 31/2980 .. 29°84 
Wednesday . 5! ,, 30 42 | 29°69 stationary. 





> ve 

Wind on the 23d, S. by W. and S.; 24th, S. by W- 
and N.W.; 25th, S.W.; 26th, W. by S. and N. by W.; 
27th, S.W. and N.W.; 28th, S.W. ; 29th, N.W. and W. 

N.; 30th, N.W.; 31st, N. and N. by W.; Feb. Ist, 
N. by W.; 2d, N.; 3d, S.W., N.W., and N.; 4th, N. 
5th, W. by :S. 

The 23d, generally cloudy, with misling rain; 24th, 
morning cloudy, afternoon clear; 25th, morning clear, 
afternoon generally cloudy; 26th, generally cloudy, 
hail and snow about noon ; 27th, morning cloudy, with 
rain, afternoon clear; 28th, generally clear, with snow ; 
29th, morning cloudy, afternoon clear; 30th, generally 
hazy; 3lst, generally cloudy, snow about noon; Feb. 
Ist, generally cloudy, snow at times; 2d, clear; 3d, 
generally cloudy,with rain; 4th, morning cloudy, even- 
ing clear; 5th, morning cloudy, afternoon clear. Rain 
fallen +235 of an inch, 


Edmonton. CuAniys Henry Apams. 
Latitude, 51°37’ 32°’ north. 
Longitude, 3 SL west of Greenwich, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ News: ‘A noun substantive without the singular, 
unless it be considered as singular.” ‘When Rhea 
heard these news, she fled,’ &c. Raleigh, History of 
the World. With the compliments of the author of 
Honesty.”—A fair justification: see remark in last 
Literary Gazette, p. 75, at close of notice of Mr. Spicer’s 
Honesty.—Ed. L, G. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
U* ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents, 
, Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Dirvctors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
HanawneEc De Casrro, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarnue, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, hss. Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. 

Surgeon—¥. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
1vs ANNUAL INCOME BEING UrwaRDs OF 72,00U/. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2/. per 
cent per Annu on the sum insured to all Policics of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they are effected. 

‘The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured, ‘Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 


£5000 e 6 Years 10 Month 6837. 6s. Sd. 
5000 6 Years ° ° . 00 
5000 ° 4 Years . e ° 200 0 U0 
5000 2 Years . . . 200 0 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and FE, Lennox Boyd, Eay., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 





R. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS at the 
QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOM, Hanover Square, on 
MONDAY next, Feb. 10, when Mr. Loven will repeat his new 
entertainment entitled, ** PADDY by LAND and SEA ;”’ with nu- 
merous Songs, am whet ** The bowld Soger Boy,”’ ** Mother, 
he's going away,” ‘addy’s Pastoral Rhapsody,” and in conclu- 
sion, Mr. Lover's original story of * The Gridiron.” 
Doors open at Half-past Seven, to begin at Eight, and conclude 
about Ten. Tickets and Programmes to be had at the principal 
Music Shops and Libraries. Reserved Seats, 3s.; Back Seats, 2s. 








> 7 
rT'O PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, and 
OTHERS.—W. LEWIS and SON have received instructions to 
negotiate for the disposal of the ness and Materials of an old 
established Printing Office in the heart of the City, in consequence 
of the indisposition of the Proprietor. There is every facility for car- 
rying on an extensive business both in the Book and Jobbing line ; 
the Premises are capacious, with dwelling-h attached, and held 
at a low Rent. To be taken at a valuation; or the Proprietor would 
treat with an active person as Partner, who has a connexion in the 
Business. 
For further particulars apply to LEWIS and SON, Printers’ Ap- 
praisers and Auctioneers, dl Finch Lane, Cornhill, 








~ TAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT, of 224 Re- 

gent Street, hus returned to Town for the Season. 

A Prospectus, containing Testimonials from the “ Times,” “ Lite- 
rary Gazette,” “ Medico Chirurgical Review,” &c., as well as from 
Sir Peter Laurie, respecting the cure of Mr, George Pearson, who 
witnessed the treasonable attempt on the Queen's life by Francis, 
sent, on application as above, tu any part of the Kingdom. 





~ nl 
SUPERIOR and DELICATE GRUEL. 

—ROBINSON’S PATENS’ GROATS surpass every thing of 
the kind for making a ir. and nutritious Gruel. It is deprived of 
those unpleasant qualities which common Gruel generally contains, 
and which produce heartburn and acidity of the stomach. Persons 
suffering with colds, also invalids and children, will tind great ad- 
vantage by taking it as their customary supper-food during the 
winter months, 

Caution.—As many spurious imitations, under a variety of names, 

pp i by plagi s, and composed of unwholesome meals and 
compounds, are daily foisted on the public as substitutes, it is requi- 
site, on purchasing, to be particular in asking for “ Robinson’s Patent 

roats,” and to see that each packet or canhier bears the signature 
of “« Matts. Robinson,” 

Rostnson and Bewtvi..e, Purveyors to the Queen, sole manufac- 
turers, 64 Red Lion Street, Holborn, L~ndon; and to be had of all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Vilmen in town and country, in 
packets of 6d., 1s., and in canisters at 2s. each. 


B ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY 

CAPSULED,--CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully 
informed, that J. ‘T. BETTS, Jun, and Co. will not be responsible 
for any BOTTLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudu- 
lent substitution by thePatent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the 
words, “ BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7SMITHFIELD BARSs.”’ 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 

Betts ‘s Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign atGUY’S, 
ST. GEORGE’S, and the other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout 
the Kingdom, Attention is especially req d to THE SECURITY 
a¥¥ORDED bY THE PareNnT Metauuic CarsuLes, 

Country Dealers are advertised in the provincial journals; and 
lists of London Dealers may be obtained at the Disticuxky, 
where quantities of not less than 2 Gallous may be supplied, in 
bulk, at 18s. per Gallon; and in Bottles, Cases and Bottles in- 
cluded, at 20s. per Gallon. 


7 SMITHFIELD BARS, 

















. y 
ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 
this long-celet il Establish informs the public that this Beer, 
so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 








rn ry .p 

J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
° DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous knowl of astronomical instruments, nor ac- 
uaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 24inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 

ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 








Sold at 35 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer lo Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celel i for imy » retains its supe. 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Heyprix’s Parseavative Tootn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Heyorix’s Mortring is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Cream or Ross, prepared in great perfection. 

pana Scowknixo Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. 

IxpeLIBLe MARKiNG Iy«, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s, a bottle. 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
Of Parliament, Sth and 6th William IV, c. 76. 
Tuowas Fanncome, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wiiut1ax Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Ardon, Esq. 3. Humphery, =e ° Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq, Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Fdward Bates, sq. ‘Thomas Kelly, 2 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hull, of King’s College. 
—_— 













Alderman. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/., theassured have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,0001. per annum, yearly 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. , 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
vith the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 






;, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 


delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





Aye. For One Year. For Seven Years.' Whole Term. 





20 £0 17 8 £0 19 1 #1 11 10 
30 = 8 -ae = © FF 
40 = © 6 9 2144 Ww 
50 em & 1 il 4 0 ll 
60 3.2 4 37 0 | 6 uv 10 
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One-third of “ whole term” premiums may remain unpaid at tive 
cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
may be paid off’ at any time without notice. - 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured, ? 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, at a 


quarter before two o'clock. < 
EDWARD BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


* r > ; 
ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
a —The largest assortment of Stoves and Fenders, as well as 
general Ironmongery, in the world, is now on Sale at RIPPON and 
BL ’S extensive Warehouses, 39 Oxford Street, corner of New- 
man Street (just removed from Wells Street). bs 
Bright steel Fenders, to 4 fect, from 50s, each; ditto, ditto, with 
ormolu ornaments, from 60s.; rich bronzed scroll ditto, with steel 
bar, 10s. 6d. ; iron Fenders, 3 feet, 4s. Gd. ; 4 feet, 6s.; ditto bronzed, 





RT-UNITION of LONDON. 
By Authority of Parliament. 

Subscribers for the current Year ending March 31, will receive 

impression of a Line Engraving Joo, after the 








al r. * . 
Picture by W. Munerxapy, R.A., The CONVALESCENT,” and 
in addition to this, a series of Designs in Outline, made ex- 


ressly for the Society, by Mr. W. Rimeg, illustrative of 


Thomson’s * Castle of Indolence.” 
. GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIs POCOCK, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Jan. 22, 1845. 


biton. Secs. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE, 
Paxstpent—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., F.R.S. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held in the Great 
Room of the Society on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, 12th 
instant, at Eight o’clock pnnctually, to confirm the Minutes of the 
Gencral Meeting of Feb, Sth. 

SHOMAS HOBLYN, Fsq. F.R.S., V.P. in rotation. 
By order, 
FRANCIS WHISHAW, Secretary. 





Adelphi, 6th Feb, 1845. 

The 55th Volume of the Socicty’s * Transactions ’’ is now ready 
for delivery, and may be had by application atthe Sociery’s House, 
and through any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. Price 10s. 





[THE MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS. 


The Committee are open to the offer of an ENGRAVING for dis- 
tribution among the Subscribers of the present year. Applications, 
with specimens, whether complete or in progress, and stating the 
lowest price per 100 for Prints and Proofs, may be forwarded, car- 
riage-paic, to the Honorary Secretary, No. 45 King Street, Manches- 
ter, on or before the Ist of March next. The number of Prints 
required will probably be about 900; and an early specified time be 


stated for their delivery. 
SAMUEL FLETCHER, Hon. Sec. 





ECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY, 11 Davies 
Street, Berkeley Square.—On Wepwaspay Next a Paper will 
be read—“ On the Physiology of Timber Trees, considered with re- 
ference to Manufacturing Purposes.” 
For Visitors’ Tickets, apply to C. C. Lavanr, Hon, Sec., 25 Upper 
Manor Street, Chelsea. 
The Papers published by the Society, “ On Design,” and “ On Eli- 
zabethan Furniture.” may be had of Simpkin and Marshall; or of 
F. W. Calder, 199 Oxford Street; price 6d. each. 





HE ART of SINGING.—Mr. CRIVELLI 
begs to inform his Friends and the Public, that his Work on 

the above Art is now ready, and may be had of him at 71 Upper 

Norton Srkexr, and ofall the principal Musicsellers, 

N.B. Also an Edition adapted for the BASS VOICE. 








and fitted with standards, 3 feet, 9s.; 4 feet, 1ls.; wrought 
Kitchen Fenders, 5 feet, 4s. Gd.; 4 feet, Gis.; bright register Stoves, 
with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, from 5 guineas; ditto, 
ditto, with ormolu ornaments, from 9/. 10s.; black Dining-room re- 
gister Stoves, % feet, 20s.; 3 feet, 30s.; -room register Stoves, 
2 feet, 16s.; 5 feet, ts. The new economical Thermio Stove, with 
fender and radiating hearth-plate, from 8/. 5s.; Fire-irons for cham- 
hers, 1s. 9d. per set; handsome ditto, with cut heads, 6s. fid.; newest 
pattern, with elegant bronzed heads, A variety of Fire-irons, 
with ormolu and richly-cut heads, at proportionate prices. Any 
article in furnishing ironmongery 50 per cent under any other house, 
while the extent and variety ot the stock is without any equal. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

Detailed Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. Esta- 
blished (in Wells Street) 1820, 














SALE BY AUCTION, 


The English Pictures of the very first Class of George 
Knott, Esq., of Bohun Lodge, Barnet. 


J ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
spectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that 

On Fripay, April 25th, and following day, they will 

SELL BY AUCTION, 
At their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 
Precisely at One o’Clock, 
(By Order of the Executors of Mrs. Knott, deceased,) 

The well-known collection of the Works of the greatest English Mo- 
dern Painters, and including some of their most celebrated produc- 
tions. It is needless to offer any comment upon the ses quality of 
this collection, the liberality, directed by exquisite judgment, with 
which it has been formed, being so universally acknowledged. 

Among them are chefs-d'euv uw 


Sir Aug. Calleott,R.A. Leslie, R.A. 


Collins, R.A. Lee, R.A. 
Cooper, R.A. Mulready, R.A. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
A. Chalon, R.A. Roberts, R.A, Webster, A.R.A. 
Etty, R. A. Stanfield, R.A. Horsley, 
Jones, R.A. 
And a few Drawings by eminent English Water-Colour Artists. 
Also the sinall collection of Pictures by old Masters, including spe- 
cimens of 

Parmegiano. 8S, Rosa. N. Poussin. Rembrandt. 

Valentini V. Castelli. Vernet. Cuyp. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and catalogues had. 















Uwins, R.A. 
Creswick, A.R.A. 








LITERATURE AND ART, 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 

WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS will be OPENED on MONDAY 

NEXT, the 10th inst., and continue open daily from Ten in the 
Morning until Five in the Evening. 





on, le.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
To be ready in a few weeks, 


THE LETTERS AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
oF 
MAkY STUART, QUEEN of SCOTLAND: 


Containing above Seven Hunprep Lerrers, in the Original 
Languages in which they were written, and of which more than Four 
Hunprxp have been hitherto unknown, Collected trom the Original 
MSS. preserved in the State-Paper Office of London, and the prin- 
cipal Archives and Libraries of Europe; together with a Chronolo- 
gical Summary. 

By Prince ALEXANDER LABANOFF, 
In Seven Volumes, Svo. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, lo her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 
London: C, Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





Nearly ready, in 12mo, cloth lettered, price ds. 6d. 
P LAIN LECTURES on the GOSPEL 
according to SAINT MATTHEW. 
Vol. [.,to be completed in Four Volumes. 
By the Hon. and Rev. C,G. PERCEVAL, Rector of Calverton, 
Bucks. 
Vol. II. is in the press. 
Also in the Press, a new Edition (being the Fourth) of 


PLAIN SERMONS, in 3 vols. 12mo, 12s, 


London: Joseph Capes and Co., 6 Paternoster Row. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
In a few days, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, Third Edition, 


TaLes of the COLONIES; or, the Adven- 


tures of an Emigrant. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
A late Colonial Magistrate. 

*,* This Work was originally published in 3 vols. post 8vo, at 
ll. 11s. 6d., in which size two large editions have been sold. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Edinburgh: Bell 

and Bradfute. Dublin: 3. Cumming. 
Will speedily be published, in 1 volume royal 8vo, with Portraits on 
Steel, price One Guinea, 
IVES of MEN of LETTERS who 
flourished in the Time of George III. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., and Member of the 
National Institute of France. 

*,* This volume, which is printed uniformly with the “ Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen,” contains the Lives of Robertson, Hume, 
Black, Voltaire, Cavendish, Rousseau, R. Simson, Priestley, La Place, 
Watt, and Davy. 

London: Charles Knight and Co, 2% Ludgate Street, 





Nearly ready, in fep. Svo, price 6s. 
OM E SERMON 8B: 
| _ designed especially for the use of Families; being short, and 
adapted to follow Morning and Evening Devotion. 
By the Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 

Alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels, After- 
noon Lecturer at St. Pancras Church, and late of the Foundling. 
The volume will contain Sixty Sermons, each Sermon occupying 

six minutes reading. 
London : Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street; and all! 
Booksellers, 





On Tuesday next, of all Booksellers, the Third Edition, post 8vo, 
e ° 


J ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 


of CREATION, 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


On the 28th of February will be published, price %s. 


OLMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. I. 

A considerable circulation being assured to this Magazine, 

it presents a desirable medium for Advertisements, which should be 
sent to the Publisher on or before the 24th instant. 


Charge, for Six Limes, or under e . . ts, Gd. 
Each Line additional . « « Siepeace. 
Bills inserted—Half-Sheets, or less . ° 15s. Od. 


Whole Sheet 25s. Od. 


London: Ckarles Nolinan, 61 New Bond Street ; J. Cumming, 
Dublin; ‘I’. Stevenson, Edinburgh. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 


HE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under 
DIFFICULTIES, Illustrated by Anecdotes, 
A New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
Vol. III., completing the Work. 
London; Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgats Street. 





In royal 32mo, price 1s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth, 
THE CHRISTIAN’S ECONOMY of 
HUMAN LIFE. 

Londons Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








In demy 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 


ORD AUCKLAND and LORD ELLEN- 
BOROUGH, 


By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, Part I. of 
PPHE GALLERY of NATURE; a Pictorial 
’ 
Descriptive, and Historical Tour through Creation. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. 

With Forty Vignettes, Portraits, and Diagrams, by Harvey, Crow- 
quit, and SarGEntT; engraved in the best style of art. To be 
continued monthly, price 1s., and weekly, price 3d. 
London: W. S. Orr and Co.; Dublin, W. Curry, jun. and Co. 








NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
OOK TO THE END; or, the BENNETS 
ABROAD. 
By the Author of “‘ The Women of England.” 
Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, Angel Street, Newgate 
Street, London, Sold by all Booksellers, 

Price 1s. 6d., enlarged Series, 
BrttisyH CHURCHMAN, 
Part XIV. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE 
AND COMMENTARY. 

In imperial octavo, embracing all the learned and judicious Emen- 
dations and Corrections ot the Author, Parr L., price 2s. ; and also 
Vot. I., price 24s. in cloth, 

NEW and very accurate EDITION of 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. 

, Conditions of Publication. — A Part will be published every Fort- 
night until the whole is completed, in Sixty Parts, at 2s. each; also, 
jor the convenience of Families, an Edition in Volumes every Three 
Months, bound in cloth—Vols, 1 and 2, at 24s. each; Vols. 3 to 6, at 
20s. each. The work is printed so as to bind in six Volumes. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to apply to 
the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit of dealing 
with in their own neighbourhood. : 

London: published by assignment of the Executors of Dr. Adam 

Clarke, ior Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 


The Bishop of Llandaff on the Unity of the Church. 
Now ready, in Svo, price 1s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of 

the DIOCESE of LLANDAFF, in October, 1842. 
By EDWARD, LORD BISHOP of LLANDAFF. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (just repriated), 
The ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE between 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND and the CHURCH of ROME: illus- 
trated in two Sermons, and in a Pastoral Address to the luhabitants 








of Newport, Monmouthshire, Third Edition, 2s. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


&c. e 








Pew orks 


PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 





T® AVELS in INDIA, including Scinde 
and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1843. By Captain 
Leopoip Vow Oaticn. Translated from the Ger- 
man by H. Evans Liovp, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
two coloured Lithographic Frontispieces of one of 
the Gates of Somnauth, and the Cutleb Minar, or 
Column erected near Delhi by the Emperor Cutleb 
ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the 
Hindoo Power by him in 1193, and numerous 
Tilustrations on Wood, 25s. 
Part I.— 


2. Elements of Physics. 
Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. PescuEt, Principal 
ofthe Royal Military College, Dresden, Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 
Fep. 8vo, with Diagrams and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


3. A Treatise on the Principles and 
Practical Influence of Taxation and the Funding 
System. By J. R. M‘Cutiocu, Esq. 8vo, 15s. 


ae . ry 

4. A Dictionary, Practical, ‘Theore- 
retical, and Historical, of C and C 
cial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cuntocn, Esq. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout, en- 
larged, and improved. 8vo, illustrated with Maps 
and Plans, 50s.; or 55s. strongly half-bound in 
russia, with flexible back. 


5. A Dictionary, Geographical, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical, of the various Countries, 
Places, and principal Natural Objects in the 
World. By J.R.M‘Cuttocn, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with six Maps, 47. 

“ The extent of information this Dictionary af- 
fords on the subjects referred to in its title is truly 
surprising. It cannot fail to prove a vade mecum 
to the student, whose inquiries will be guided by 
its light, and satisfied by its clear and frequently 
elaborated communications. Every public room 
in which commerce, politics, or literature forms 
the subject of discussion, ought to be furnished 
with these volumes.”—Globe. 


6. The Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society of London. Edited by the Vice- 
Secretary of the Geological Society. No. I., 8vo, 
with numerous Woodcuts, 4s.—T'o be continued 
Quarterly. 








CONTENTS: 

. Introductory Notice. : 

. Proceedings of the Geological Society, compris- 
ing a full and complete account of the Papers 
communicated to the Society. 

. Translations and Notices of Geological Memoirs. 

. Notices of New Books: 

1. Burmeister, Die Organisation der Trilo- 
biten. ce 
11. Burat, Géologie Appliquee. 
111. Mantell’s Medals of Creation. 
tv. Nicol’s Guide to the Geology of Scotland. 
5. Miscellanea. 


History of the Reformation in 
Germany. By Leorotp Rawke. Translated by 
Saran Austin. Vols. 1 & 2. 8vo, 30s. 

“‘ We have read these opening volumes, and 
ean judge of the spirit and execution of the history. 
Mrs. Austin’s name is a guarantee for faithful and 
spirited translation. In her preface she modestly 
adverts to difficulties which all her readers will 
feel that she has triumphantly overcome. Her 
text is free and characteristic. Her notes on points 
of language are sound, unobtrusive, and of great 
utility.”"—Ezaminer. 


8. The Biographical Treasury; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, ahd brief Notices of 
above 12,000 eminent Persons of all Ages and Na- 
tions, from the earliest Period of History; forming 
a newand complete Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy. 5th Edition, revised throughout, and con- 
taining a copious Supplement, brought down to 
December, 1844. Foolscap 8vo, with engraved 
Frontispiece, 10s.; bound in roan, 12s. 


9. Select Works of the British Poets. 
With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. 
Arxtx. A New Edition, with Supplement, by 
Lucy AIx1N; containing Selections from the 
Works of Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Pringle, Char- 
lotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. 8vo, 18s. 


London: Loxcman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 
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8 New Burlington Street, Feb, 8. 
Mr. BENTLEY 
18 PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION THE 
FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





I. 
The REV. FRANCIS TRENCH’S DIARY of 
a JOURNEY in FRANCE and SPAIN, chiefly in the Year 1844, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
The IMPROVISATORE;; or, Life in Italy. 
From the Danish, By MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. post Svo. 


IL. 
CHRONICLES of FASHION. 


By Mrs. STONE, Author of ** The Art of Needlework,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. 
THE WORLD of LONDON. 
A New Series, By J. FISHER MURRAY, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 
The DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 
SIR SIMONDS D’EWES, Kt. 
During the Reigns of King James I. and King Charles I. 
Now first published from the Originals. 


Edited, with illustrative Notes, by JAMES ORCHARD HALLI- 
WELL, Esq., F.KS. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


vi. 

THE DISPUTED INHERITANCE, 
ANovel. By GRACE WEBSTER. 3 vuls. post 8ve. 
Vil. 

The LIFE and TRAVELS of THOMAS 
SIMPSON, the ARCTIC DISCOVERER. 


By his Brother, ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq.. Member of the 
*¢ Institut d’Afrique.” 1 vol, Svo, with Portrait, 


VIII. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. 
ANovel. By W. H, G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of The 
Circassinn Chief,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

IX. 

New Volume of “‘ Tus StanDarD NovELs.” 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 
A Romance of Real Life. By CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 


Will form the new volume of “ The Standard Novels and 
Romances.” 


Complete in 1 vol., neatly bound, and embellished with Engravings, 
Price 6s. (With the Magazines ut the end of February.) 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





Now firet published from the Original MSS. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 
Edited, with Notes,by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
2 vole. 8vo, with Portraits. 


“ The great merit of this work is the life-like knowledge displayed 
by ot al He knew his men in their habit as they lived.”— 
S itor. 

cn The last and most important of Walpole’s historical works,”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

“« We should be inclined to doubt the intellect, quite as much as 
the taste, of the man who could lay aside half read a book by H 
Walpole. The present work, which is infinitely amusing, will 
its — to every library.”—E.xraminer. 

“* These rs give us an insight into the Meigen and private 
peculiarities of George the Third’s character, which we may vainly 
seek elsewhere.”. 


lorace 
find 


—Sun. 

“ In his piquant anecdote and gossiping se which make 
us so famillar with the men and cireurstances the period, Walpole 
is d and hable.”—Literary Gazette. 








LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Gaanpson, the Turrp Ear. 
(Concluding Volumes.) 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 


“« Nothing could be more important to ity than to give these 
documents to the light. They are ially important to every man 
who may in future be employed in fureign service of our diplo- 
macy.”—Black 


s azine. 
“ A work of great historical and political value. It lets us into 
the secret transactions behind the scenes.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We have never met with a work more interesting to peruse, or 
more valuable to consult, than this.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“ Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries will rank among the most various, 
interesting, and instructive tanily papers that have been published.” 
—Spectator, 

«Public curiosity will be most excited by the details of the pro- 
ceedings at the court of Brunswick, and the light thrown on the 
early of the unfc Queen Caroline,”— Atheneum. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buaruincron Strreer, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, 
PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU’S EGYPT. 


COLBURN'S EDITION—NOW READY. 

VOL. I., PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS BOUND. 
ann Recast _ be set seo in Two scr yer se ae 
risin; ree Vv t inal. > 
Shai ecg Glsamns tn en Ones soul 
Also, now ready, 


THREE YEARS in CONSTANTINOPLE; 
or, Domestic Manners of the Turks; 
By CHARLES WHITE, Fsq. 
5 vols. post $vo, with 34 Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





In fep. 8vo, price 6s. 6d., the Second and concluding Series of 
HE SABBATH COMPANION: 
being Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and Prac. 
tice, designed especially for the use of Young Se 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride’s, London. 


“We recommend all parents to study it before they place it in 
the hands of their children, not as a precautionary te hay but as 
one from which they will themselves derive much pleasure and no 
less protit.”—Church and State Gazette. 


London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





In 1 vol. $vo, with many Engravirgs, cloth, gules, appropriately orna- 
mented, or, 14s. 
HE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY; 
with Hlustrations from Old English Writers. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 


Also, by the same Author, 

ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
Historical, E logical, and B Post 8vo, Woodcuts, Se- 
cond Edition enlarged, cloth, 6s. 

*,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body. 
J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Scho, London. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, fep. 8vo, price 4s. 

S T HE R: a Sacred Drama. 
By the Rev. JOHN SANSOM, B.A. 
“He has embodied many sublime sentiments and ideas with the 
touch of a master-hand.”—Shrewsbury Journal. 
“« We have perused and re-perused this beautiful sacred drama, and 
our verdict is, ‘decies repetita placebit.’”—Witness. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 














Iu 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 


KLECTIVE POLARITY, the Universal 
Agent. 


By FRANCES BARBARA BURTON, 
“ Ast Familiarised,” “ Physical Astronomy,” &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


HE EDINBURGH TALES, 
Conducted by Mrs. JOHNSTONE, 

Parr I., consisting of 64 large pages, and containing YOUNG 
MRS. ROBERTS’ THREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS; MARY 
ANNE’S HAIR; and GOVERNOR FOX. 

Published in Weekly Numbers at Three-halfpence; and in Monthly 
Parts, containing four Nos. sewed, with a Wrapper, price Seven- 
pence. 


Auth of 








Chapman and Hall, London ; William Tait, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had Nos. I. to IV.; Prospectuses, Show-Boards, and 
Posting-Bills. 





In royal 18mo, price 5s. cloth gilt, 
N ARRATIVES of a PARENT; or, Birth- 
day Tales. 
By Mrs. EVEREST. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





Price 6s., No. IV. of the 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
To be continued Quarterly. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Dana’s Mineralogy. 
IT. Thornton’s British India. 
Ill. The Scottish Monks, 
IV. Fitchett’s King Alfred. 
V. Life and Writings of Dr. Arnold. 
VI. Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and the 
Punjab. 
VII. Report on the Poor Laws in Scotland. 
VIII. Palestine. 
IX. Essays on Christian Union. 
X. The Jesuits in France. 


Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy, London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Dublin: Ww. Carry, jun. and Co. 2 ‘i 
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